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WHAT THE ASSOCIATION IS WORKING FOR 


social development of the nation and a God-given birth- 
right of our children; the PROTECTION OF FISH 
AND GAME and other forms of wild life, under sound 
game laws; the ESTABLISHMENT OF FEDERAL 
AND STATE GAME PRESERVES and public shoot- 
ing grounds; STATE AND NATIONAL PARKS and 
monuments where needed, to protect and perpetuate 
forest areas and objects of outstanding value; the con- 
servation of America’s WILD FLORA. 


DEQUATE FOREST FIRE PROTECTION by 
federal, state, and other agencies, individually and 
in co-operation; the REFORESTATION OF 

DENUDED LANDS, chiefly valuable for timber 
production; more extensive PLANTING OF TREES 
by individuals, companies, municipalities, states and 
the federal government; the ELIMINATION OF 
WASTE in the manufacture and consumption of lum- 
ber and forest products; the advancement of SOUND, 


REMEDIAL FOREST LEGISLATION. , 
The EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC, especially 





The ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL AND 
STATE FORESTS where local and national interests 
show them to be desirable: the CONSERVATIVE 
MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
FORESTS so that they may best serve the permanent 
needs of our citizens; the development of COMMU- 
NAL FORESTS. 


FOREST RECREATION as a growing need in the 


school children, in respect to our forests and our forest 
needs; a more aggressive policy of RESEARCH AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION in the science of 
forest preduction, management, and utilization, by the 
nation, individual states, and agricultural colleges; re 
forms in present methods cf FOREST TAXATION, 
to the end that timber may be fairly taxed and the 
growing of timber crops increased. 
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Trees 


By ZANE GREY 


N English philosopher said that one of the most 
tragic spectacles of the historic present was the 
blind and indifferent rush of Americans toward 


ruin. Money, luxury, excitement, speed—these it would 


seem are the goals worshiped by the majority of the 
people of the United States. Our great free wonderful 


America has been caught in the maw of materialisn. 
One of the melancholy things 

to contemplate is the ruin 

of our forests. The 

tabernacles of 

the stately 


trees! All 
true 


Ameri- 

love 

trees. How 

could they help it ? 

The woods is an inher- 

itance. But they do not think. 

Most of the people flock to the cities. 
the havoc is wrought on all sides. 


cans 


And meanwhile 


That lumber is a necessity no sensible person can dis- 


pute. 
mercialism is a vastly different matter. 
of dreamers, artists, lovers of nature, can be left out of 
the reckoning. These are the first to see the handwriting 


But that the forests should be destroyed by com- 
The sentiments 


on the wall, but their personal grievance and sorrow need 


1 
} 


not be considered. ‘The terrible fact is that the life and 


soul of the nation are in peril. 
Can any nation progress without beauty, religion, wis- 


dom? ‘These are as essential to greatness as_ bread. 


Beauty is an integral part of nature, and in case of the 
forests it can be utterly destroyed. Religion is a need 
that arises out of our lonely past of hundreds of thousands 
when man roamed the 


arth. 


of years, 
timbered He had to 

have something besides 
food, woman, 
child. He 

had to per- 


petuate 


himself, 

and that 
meant faith. 
The 


trees, of stars, of sun 


ministry of 


and moon, of natural things, 
developed in him a belief in a power of infinite life, and 
that was his soul. Wisdom, the same as beauty and re- 
ligion, came from long contemplation of the visible things 
of the universe. 

Trees are as important as wheat fields. Houses should 
be made of brick, cement. It would be better 
that we return to mud huts like the troglodyte than lose 
All of life cannot be measured in dollars. 


stone, 


our souls. 





452 


Life is brief, and only the achievements and accumula- 
tions of spirit can be taken into the beyond. 
Men who had done good with the talents entrusted to 


dD 
them have always been of a serious bent, whether intel- 


And all 


lectual giants or plain simple-minded workers. 
have been lovers of nature. 
Surely it can be proved that Christ loved the earth, the 


waters, and the living inhabitants thereof. Abraham 


watched the stars that shone on the lonely \rabian desert. 
Shakespeare saw beauty as well as character. Tennyson's 


poetry is flocded with the light, the dream, the glory of 





Tagore perfected his wonderful philosophy in 
As a boy and as a man Abraham 


nature. 
the forests of India. 
Lincoln found something in the solitude of the woods— 
under the maples, hickory, sycamores, elms, chestnuts. 
Roosevelt reserved our National Forests. 

The trees, then, of our native land have a profound 
significance and importance. Every boy and every girl 
ought to know that, even if all cannot play and study 
under the rustling leaves. In every yard in every home 
over all this great broad country there is a tree of some 
kind. Why? 


one planted it. 


If it did not grow there naturally some 


Our great rivers have their sources in the forests—the 
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stately Hudson and the broad Ohio, the beautiful Con- 
necticut and the winding moss-shaded Caloosahatchie, the 
majestic Mississippi and the muddy Missouri, the thun- 
dering Colorado and the grand Columbia. When the for- 
ests are gone what will become of these rivers? For the 


What 


will become of the cold, clear, murmuring and babbling 


forests draw and store the waters of the heavens. 


brooks, and the sweet, pure, fountain springs from which 
they flow? 

It is only necessary to see the devastation caused by 
the pulp-mills in the East and the sawmills in the West to 


realize that these sweet waters are perishing from the 
arth. 

A few years ago Pike County, Pennsylvania, had thou- 
forest—white pine, hemlock, 
hickory, oak. And the cold springs 
are gone, the brooks have dried up, the amber moss is 


sands of square miles of 


They are gone. 


dead, the trailing-arbutus no more lends its exquisite 
fragrance to the air, and the gentian is only a memory. 
Where have these forests gone? To make mine-props 
in the coal mines! Beauty, glory, health, joy, and the 
deeper benefits of the forests, gone at six dollars a thou- 
sand feet into propping the shafts of dark and sordid 
tunnels! The government let these trees go, the people let 


[Continued on page 463] 














The Farm and the Forest 


By Henry S. GRAVES 


ORESTS mean more to the farmer than to any 
other individual in the United States. He is the 
first person to suffer if lumber is not available at 
reasonable The falls 
farmer when the local forests are stripped off, the wood 


prices. burden chiefly on the 
manufacturing industries move away, and a large part of 
the land is impoverished and idle. As an owner of for- 
ests, the farmer sufiers from the lack of fire protection, 
both because of the direct injury to his woodland and be- 
cause the hazard of fires depreciates the value of his 
whole property. In the irrigation regions of the West, 
the very existence of agriculture depends upon the water 
resources that in large part have their source in the 
wooded hills and mountains. 

Cheap lumber has been a large factor in building up 
our agriculture. High prices of lumber act as a check 
to new building and to needed repairs, retard new de- 
velopment and improvements, and cause difficulties to 


agriculture in countless ways. Ninety-eight per cent of 


the farm buildings of the country are constructed of 
must have lumber for boxes, crates, 
He uses lum- 


wood. The farmer 


baskets, and barrels to ship his products. 
ber in fencing, in construction of bridges, dams, and feed- 
ing troughs, for water development, sanitation, and a 


multitude of other purposes. Wood enters into the con- 


struction of most of his implements—harvesters, wagons 


and other vehicles, dairy equipment, and tools; and his 
requirements for round wood, in the form of poles, posts, 
cribbing, corduroy, and fuel, are equivalent to over 65 
per cent of all the unsawn material used in the country. 

It will not do to say that the farmer can use concrete, 
just as well as wood for his build- 


In spite of the increased cost of lumber that is now 
the cost of substitute material is 


brick, tile, and stone 
ings. 
pinching the farmer, 
considerably higher. The farms of the country, gen- 
By this | mean that on 
This 


applies to the dwellings and to the barns and shelters for 


erally speaking, are underbuilt. 
thousands of farms the buildings are inadequate. 




















A FARM PLANTATION WHERE PLANTING PAID 


This plantation in New Hampshire was established in 1873 and in 1912 a block of three acres of white pine was sold for $1,000. 
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stock, for produce, and for equipment. Go about the 
country and see how few new farm buildings are being 
constructed. An expression of this is the fact that in 
1920 the construction of new buildings on farms averaged 
about 50 per cent below normal and repairs were fully 
30 per cent below normal. 

The farmers will not be able to obtain cheap lumber 
if they have to rely on material transported from a great 
They need to have timber, and particularly 
It is the 


distance. 
softwood timber, comparatively near at hand. 
tremendous transportation cost that is making lumber so 





high. There was a time when the farmers of the Middle 
West obtained their supplies chiefly from the great for- 
ests of the 
Lake States, 


and then from 
the pineries of 
the South. 
Now more and 
the 
ple of 


more peo- 
the 
whole eastern 
half of the 
country have 
to bring in the 
bulk of their 
construction 
lumber from 
the remaining 
fringe of pine 








tracts owned by farmers or intermingled among farms; 
but the aggregate acreage will be very large and the total 
output of products will be of great importance if the 
forests are handled properly. 

The farmers of the country today own over 165 million 
acres of land classed as forest. A single woodlot of 30 
acres seems a small affair and calculated to have small 
importance in the nation; but consider the aggregate of 
all the farm woodlands and we have a resource of enor- 
mous importance. It will be the farm woodlands that 
in the long run will furnish a large part of the wood 
products used locally. The protection of the farm wood- 
lands and their proper care constitute a national problem 
of the greatest 





urgency. It 
cannot be al- 
lowed to drift 
with the small 
of 
the public and 


attention 


of the agricul- 
tural leaders 
that is the case 
today. 

At the pres- 
ent time the 
growth of 
good material 
on private 
woodlands all 
over the coun- 








in the tar 

South or the try is far less 

still more dis- than what it 

tant forests of could be if 

the _ Pacific wholly prac- 

States. Every AN ABANDONED HOME IN NEW ENGLAND tical measures 

mile that the The shift of agriculture to the West was partly responsible for the abandonment of farms in the Northeast. © £ intelligent 

7 a A contributing factor in recent years has been the exhaustion of the supplies of timber and the disappear- 

forest supplies cute ai the weakens teheteins. care were 
used. This 


recede adds to 

the cost of lumber to the farmer. 
lion feet of lumber from the west coast are marketed in 
This means a cost for trans- 
Such 


Already over 600 mil- 


the northeastern district. 
portation of $20 to $25 on every thousand feet. 
a burden puts lumber, in the amounts really needed, be- 
yond the reach of many farmers. 


FarM WoopLANps A Micuty Facror 


The answer is that more timber should be produced 
near at hand and there should be forests well distributed 
wherever there is suitable land that is not required for 


crops and improved pasture. In this producing of local 


timber the farmer is going to play an important and 
In the regions where forests 


often the principal part. 
These 


grow naturally most farmers have their woodlots. 
generally average from 20 to 50 acres. A great many 
farmers own additional tracts of forest land, often up 


to a thousand acres or more. In many states the bulk 


of the forest land will be in the form of relatively small 


applies both to the large lumber holdings and to the farm 
woodlands. ‘The latest studies of the Forest Service in- 
dicate that we are using up or destroying the softwood 
timber of the country eight and a half times as fast as we 
are growing it, and the hardwood timber is going:at a 
rate of from four and a half times as fast as new pro- 
duction by growth. 

It is common to speak of the Northeast as exhausted 
In point of fact, New England has over 
Even in Connecticut, 


of its timber. 
two-thirds of its land in forest. 
which is the fourth most densely populated state in the 
Union, over 45 per cent of the land is classed as forest. 
There is enough forest land on the farms or intermingled 
with the farms to supply the bulk of the local require- 
ments, if the woods were properly cared for 

In the agricultural districts of the East the old timber 
is gone. Forest fires, neglect and poor handling of the 
woodlands, the custom of stripping whole tracts at one 
cutting, and the disappearance of local wood-using plants 








have all contributed to impairing the productiveness of 
the woodlands and lessening their economic service to 
the owners and to local consumers. An examination of 
the woodlands reveals that the growth is low; that the 
quality is inferior, because many of the trees are poorly 
formed or defective, or both, and there are in the aggre- 
gate immense areas producing very little or nothing of 
present or future value. There is an abundance of land 
in forest, but this has been so abused that it is rendering 
relatively a poor service. 

This condition can be changed and the woodlands in 
the farm regions can be made not only a great asset to 
the owners, but an important element in building up the 
communities. The farmer is in a better position to prac- 
tice forestry than almost any other owner. 
It represents an 


The wood- 
land is an essential part of the farm. 
opportunity for usefulness and money return, if properly 
Ordinarily, it can be more easily protected 
The owner is right at hand to 


handled. 
than very large tracts. 
give it personal supervision. The requirements of the 
farm provide a use for many varied products that make 
it worth while to make improvement thinnings in the 
woods, and in many sections there are developed markets 


that bring good returns for woodlot 
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tion that forestry begins after a forest has been de- 
stroyed, and that it consists of the painful process of 
restoration and waiting a generation or two for any re- 
turns. Forestry is a problem of land administration. It 
involves the business handling of woodland properties, 
their protection, and the utilization of their products, as 
well as the growing of timber. Naturally, if a farmer 
has demolished his forest or let it run down to a.waste, 
reconstruction is essential; but even then protection and 
care of the woodlot will cause a steady increase of value 
that will affect the value and desirability of his whole 
farm property. In sections the removal of the 
fire hazard and an effort on the part of the farmers to 
practice forestry would in a short time double woodland 
The returns to the owner, therefore, are not 


many 


values. 
long deferred. 


ForrEst Faitures A HEAvy BLow to FARMERS 


A forest can be of service only as it is used. Without 
a market for the products of the woodlot, the farmer is 
in the same position as when he cannot dispose of his 
crops. Forest industries are as essential as the forests 


themselves. Forests, the forest industries, and markets 





products. 

What can be accomplished by 
farmers has been repeatedly dem- 
onstrated. 
the East 
least a cord an acre of growth each 


Every farm woodlot in 


should be producing at 





year, and over half of this should 
be in the form of timber, as dis- 
tinguished from cordwood. Good 
pine forests are capable of growing 
as high as 1,000 board feet a year 
on a single acre. 

Most people think of forestry as 
something for future generations. 
This comes from the common no- 





hw - 





























are three essential links of an economic 
chain. Destroy the forests and the in- 
dustries disappear and the market and 
Let the 


wood-using industries disappear, as has 


consumers are not served. 
happened in parts of New England, 
and the restored forests yield small re- 
turns. And it is this very disappear- 
ance of the forest industries that strikes 
a blow at the farmer as severe as the 
rising price of lumber imported from 
other states. In regions where there is 


a great deal of non-agricultural land in- 











WHICH COUNTRY WILL ATTRACT SETTLERS AND COMMUNITIES? 


termingled with the good land, the in- 
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dustrial and community development depends in part on 
The and the 
forest industries react to strengthen and build up agri- 
culture itself. The about the industries 
furnish markets for farm products, the 


other resources than agriculture. forest 
communities 
plants call for 
raw material from the woodlots, there is an opportunity 
for work for men and teams during off-seasons, and there 
are tax returns from the industries to aid in the building 
of roads, support of schools, churches, and other public 
enterprises that could not be carried by the farmers alone. 

In the older sections like the Northeast, the forest was 
an important factor in keeping up the agriculture in the 
hill country long after the competition of the West caused 
a decline in 
production of 
cereal crops 
and live stock. 
The 


of local wood- 


hundreds 


using indus- 
tries furnished 
a market for 
the 
of the 


lots and an op- 


products 
wood- 
portunity for 
work for men 
teams in 
The 


progressive 


and 
winter. 


cutting off of 
the timber has 
caused a steady 
decline in these 
local industries 


and an added 


from fire only through joint action that brings into com- 
mon play the efforts of every owner of forest land. Ob- 
viously, such a plan of organized protection can be devel- 
oped and successfully carried out only by the state itself. 


FARMER NEEDS HELP IN FORESTRY 


The state builds a system of lookout towers and 
roads and trails or other devices to make possible fire pro- 
tection. The state asks owners to conform to certain 
provisions in regard to the use of fire on their lands, or 


disposing of dangerous debris, or co-operation in a patrol 


service, or in putting out fires that may be started. Each 
owner does his part and fires may be prevented. The 


difficulty so 
far has been 
that the states 
not 


have pro- 


vided enough 
funds to. en- 
able the 


officers to con- 


state 


struct the basic 
improvements 
for prevention, 
or to organize 
the owners ef- 
fectively, or to 
educate 
less people 


care- 


who smoke cig- 
arettes in the 
woods or do 
not know how 
to handle a 
camp-fire. 

As soon as a 





impulse to 
abandonment 


At slack periods the farm work is transferred to the woods. 
If properly handled, it yields a steady return, for a forest reaches its highest service through use. 


of farms. In my 
the repioneer- 

ing of these abandoned farm lands, the building up of 
the forests and of the local wood-using industries will be 
an important and essential feature. Where there has 
been extensive forest devastation, as in portions of the 
Lake States and the South, agricultural settlement has 
been set back many years. In such places forestry and 
agriculture must go hand in hand. 

Wherever there is a constant danger from fire, the 
value of the woodlands is depreciated. Remove the fire 
hazard and the farmer will have an incentive to look after 
his woods, to plant his waste lands with trees, to cut care- 
fully, so as to get a good new growth, to improve his 


His 


woods will have a higher value, because it is a safe form 


growing timber by intelligent thinnings, and the like. 


of investment and he has put value into them. 

But a farmer has difficulty in safeguarding his property 
if his neighbor is careless. It has been demonstrated 
over and over again that we can safeguard our forests 





FARM BOYS MAKING RAILROAD TIES 


farmer tries to 
his 
and 


invests time 


improve 
A farmer is fortunate to have a well-stocked 
woodland 


and money in the work, he realizes that he is paying every 
year a tax on the growing timber, and as the trees grow 
older his taxes go up. If he figures out what this means, 
nine times out of ten he will say, “It is an impossible sys- 
The taxes will eat up my profits. I can’t pay every 
year on a growing crop. I ought not to pay taxes on the 
crop until it is harvested.” And he would be right. 
Here is a second obstacle to forestry that must be re- 
moved. Just as in the problem of fire, the farmers can 
get the system of taxation changed if they want to, and 


tem. 


as soon as they realize how the present plan works against 
their own interest they will unite and demand the legisla- 
tion required to make feasible a better handling of wood- 
lands. 


GREATER HELP NEEDED FROM AGRICULTURAL AGENCIES 


Forestry has not been given sufficient consideration as 


a part of farm management. The public has recognized 
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the need of research, experiment, practical demonstration, 
and education in the methods of crop production. A 
great organization has been built up to aid the farmer. 
Agricultural schools and colleges are supported by public 
funds, experiment stations investigate the local problems 
of farming, and public agents co-operate directly with 
farmers in applying the principles of modern agriculture. 
The 


agricultural colleges and experiment stations should un- 


The same process is necessary in farm forestry. 


dertake far more than at present in forest research and 
experiment and in co-operating with individual farmers 
in forestry practice. 

The stake in forestry as a part of agriculture is tremen- 
dous. Ample public funds should be provided to enable 
the agricultural agencies to take an aggressive leadership 
in helping the farmers handle their woodlands as well as 
their fields and pastures. 

I have already said enough to show how vitally our ag- 
riculture and the farmers are affected by the national 
forestry situation. Only a part of the problem can be 
solved by the farmers through the better handling of their 
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own woodlands. The building up of national and state 
forests, the protection and right handling of the remain- 
ing great timber tracts in private ownership, the develop- 
ment of better methods of forestry, the discovery of new 
uses of woods and ways to use wood more economically, 
the assistance of the public in rehabilitating devastated 
lands that are now idle wastes, etc., are all matters that 
are involved in the national problem of forestry, and 
every farmer is vitally concerned in its right solution. 
In their own interest, they should support any measures 
that will stop the present depletive processes and should 
aid in continuing and rebuilding the forests of the nation. 
As a consumer of forest products, as a forest owner, 
operator, and a producer of timber and wood, and as a 
woodlot forester, the farmer is an important figure in a 
national scheme of forestry. That he will meet his obli- 
gations and opportunities in these matters there can be 
no doubt, as soon as he really understands what forestry 
has to offer to him and his interests, and what it means 


in advancing the welfare of the people of our country. 

















A FARM PRODUCT—THE WOOD THAT LIGHTS OUR FIREPLACES 


We draw most of our fuel wood from the farm. In 


This is a woodyard in Washington, D. C., filled to overflowing with the product of farm woodlots. 


1918 the fuel wood crop of the country was worth $487,000,000. 





The Toll 


IRE in the woods continues to exact a frightful toll. 


Like a grim gatekeeper at the bridgehead, it yearly 
reaps its red harvest. During the year 1922 eleven 
and one-half million acres in continental United States was 
fire-swept with a flame damage of almost seventeen mil- 
lion dollars, according to figures just compiled by the 
United States Forest Service. This was not an excep- 
tional year, for the yearly averages for the period from 
1916 to 1922 closely approximate the 1922 figures. 

The toll should be blazoned 
throughout the country. 
AMERICAN Forestry therefore prints 


forest fires 


It should arouse the nation to 


taken by 


greater efforts. 
below a summary of the figures compiled by the Forest 


Service, showing the forest fire octopus in cold, graphic 


figures. ‘The figures given under “damage done by for- 
est fires,’ do not take into account the vast amount 


Number of fires. 
- —— ‘ a, 





Average for 
7 years, 
1916-1922. 


During 
year 


Region. 1922. 


United States (Alaska excluded)........ 51,801 36,112 
NGEUEASICIN, SIAIES « «.nsisccccacines 06 56:00: 8,054 5,201 
PAOAIBCHIDN: GEALES <5 :05. 556. 5.05s nisis ree arises se 5,749 3,446 
DSOUINEASECI StAIES 0. 65 00:0 s0s0ceciceve 15,035 11,259 
East Mississippi states.................- 1,467 1,471 
West Mississippi states.................. 9,337 4,954 
ee eee 2,019 1,546 
PEN ENS os rsdn s cw gaat ss ait es wos 30 83 
Rocky Mountain states.................. 3,505 3,210 
ORNS isda case xs snenaesaieween 


5,729 4.933 





We Pay 


of intangible and indirect damage resulting from forest 
fires, such as that through decay of damaged timber, re- 
placement of desirable species of trees by less desirable 
ones, soil deterioration and erosion, loss of wild life, 
checked stream flow, interrupted tourist traffic, and the 
like. In this table the destruction in the southern states 
stands out ‘like a flaming brand in the night. In 1922 
one-third of the total damage done by forest fires was in 
the southern states. During the seven-year period one- 
quarter of the yearly fire loss was suffered by the south- 
ern states. The time has come for the nation to awaken 
to its staggering fire losses and to put its heel on fire in 
Fire and forests do not mix. 


the woods. We cannot 


have both. \We must choose between them—and choose 
quickly. 


Damage resulting. Area burned—acres. 





— ee ere ——————— =< — 
During Average for During Average for 
year 7 years, year 7 years, 
1922. 1916-1922. 1922. 1916-1922, 

$16,678,485 $16,463,241 11,541,977 10,954,137 
1,865,650 782,833 402,323 192,741 
1,534,825 1,290, 185 766,491 534,848 
5,727,459 4,793,182 5,853,418 4,725,251 

467,890 471,979 233,304 314,084 
1,956,707 1,501,406 2,175,120 3,150,577 
1,190,459 4,863,906 583,394 695,466 
I2I 5,074 1,695 6,881 
844,804 1,C60,996 212,468 401,518 
3,081,551 1,693,080 931,871 


1,313,704 


The Funeral of the Trees 


FREDERICK S. BAKER 


Across the sage the crimson glory flamed, 
The Great Salt Lake lay molten, far below, 
While westward rank on rank the mist-blue hills 
Stood clear in peaceful haze against the glow. 


That glow! It swept in floods from distant hills, 
Across the western sky a blaze of light, 

And stole away above the sunlit clouds, 
To mingle with the smoky shades of night. 


There ’rose a mighty cry through forests green, 
A scorching breath came sweeping on before 
As rushing up the mountain’s verdant slope 
Came flame and smoke and wicked crackling roar. 


A thick and acrid billowing yellow smoke 
Came boiling from the caldron of the fire 
All shot with lurid licking tongues of flame 
That ever leaped and fell to leap the higher. 
Beyond this scene I saw a stricken wood 
Of black and smould’ring torn and branchless spires 
With naked rock and smoking barren earth, 
The heritage of raging forest fires. 
The scene was gone—again the hills stood round, 
And o’er the pungent sage stole sunset’s glow 
The air again was blue with hazy mist, 
The Great Salt Lake lay molten far below. 
I mused. How man doth make a wilderness, 
And scatters black destruction through the wood! 
But He who plants the forest trees looks down 
And sees the smould’ring mountains where they stood. 


He sees their blackened, maimed, and tortured forms, 
Their corpses lying naked ’neath the sun, 
Their bier of black and noisome, barren earth. 
Is this the end their blameless lives have won? 
Not so! Their Maker wills a tribute grand. 
He takes the thick dark smoke that bellows high 
And weaves a hazy pall of cool blue pearl 
To spread across the mountains where they lie. 


Its choking bitterness is washed away 
It floats a fragrant incense o’er the scene 
And spreads away upon the wings of wind 
To cover forests far away and green. 
The flames He takes with hands omnipotent, 
And twists them into Heaven's roses bright 
To fling above the dead and murdered trees 
Before He digs the deep dark grave of night. 
Oh Man 
Sink down in crimson glory in the west, 
While smoky haze envelops all the land, 
In misty purple all the hills are dressed— 


when e’er thou see’st the summer sun 


Remember, that thou, looking, see’s there 
The fun’ral rites for tall and splendid trees 
That grew upon the distant mountain slope 
And swayed and whispered in the summer breeze. 


Pray not for them, they need no word from thee, 
See on thy brother’s brow the brand of Cain. 
So pray to save his thoughtless vandal soul, 
And work to grow God's forest trees again. 
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Wild Game and the American Pioneer 





By Dr. WittiAM T. HorNADAY 
Director of the New York Zodlogical Park 


HIS is now a nation of 110,000,000 people, and I 

fear that only 100 out of the entire lot even occa- 

sionally indulges in a good, long think about the 
part played by wild game in the founding of this great 
nation. Of course, we judge these matters by what we 
read and hear. 

Several times over I have proposed a historic monu- 
ment to commemorate the services of the white-tailed 
deer, and others for the bison, the elk, and the wild tur- 
key; but no one heeds it. We think that as a people we 
are not ungrateful; but let us pause a moment and con- 
sider where we stand toward the game of the past. 

Throughout a long and hungry century, extending 
from Plymouth Rock to Pittsburgh, the white-tailed or 
“Virginia” deer was the mainstay of the American 
pioneer. The first fresh meat of the Pilgrim fathers and 
mothers was venison, brought to them by the friendly 
Indians. Last year (1922) in the State of Pennsylvania 
6,115 deer were killed and eaten, of a total weight esti- 
mated at 794,951 pounds, worth, at 30 cents per pound, 
$238,485. The wisdom and the success of Pennsylvania 
in conserving and utilizing her deer is wonderful, and to 
her my hat is off ! 

The range of the white-tailed deer, even in the confines 
of the United States, is enormous. 
the whole country, from the Atlantic coast, Maine, and 
Florida to the foothills of the Rocky Mountains. Wher- 
ever timber grew, there this deer species was found in 


Originally it covered 
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abundance. To my mind it needs no figures, nor any 
great thought effort, to imagine fairly the enormous value 
of this animal to the hardy but hungry pioneers, who 
constantly went beyond the domestic meat supply of “the 
colonies” to wrest new territory from the Indians and 
open it up to settlement. 

With the buckskin man and the “early settler,” both 
in the primeval forest and on the prairie, it was at first 
a case of wild meat or none. The long-barreled, small- 
‘squirrel” rifle, with its powder-horn, patched bul- 
let, and flint-lock action, was the great meat-producer 
of the pioneer, and his one best bet was on the white- 
tailed deer. After the cabin had been built and a clear- 
ing made for corn, came next the beginnings of herds of 


bore 


cattle and hogs. In the backwoods there was occasion- 
ally a fight to preserve the pigs from the bears and pumas 
and promote the survival of the fittest producer of bacon. 

To the buckskin man the rifle came first, the ax next, 
The rifle was 
the first food-getter. and more of 
nation-building the deer, the bison, and the elk were very 
important food factors. It was away back in 1620 that 
Col. William Byrd, while surveying the southern bound- 
ary of Virginia, only 155 miles from the Atlantic coast, 
found buffaloes to kill and eat; and many a buffalo was 
killed and eaten by the early Virginia colonists. In 
Louisiana, M. Penicaut (1698) found buffaloes on the 
shore of the Gulf, at Bay St. Louis, and “filled our boats 


and afterward the wagon and the plow. 
For two centuries 
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minated the bison as a source of 
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food for plainsmen, the dying 
millions added millions of dol- 
lars to the wealth of the nation. 
Had they been killed with a de- 
cent regard for meat conserva- 
tion, they would have yielded at 
least four times what was real- 
ized on the hides—the only prod- 
uct taken save their bleached 
bones! 

In the Rocky Mountains and 
the Coast ranges of the Pacific 
States, the mule deer 
black-tail of the 
Coast forests have vielded to the 


and the 
true Pacific 
human flotsam and jetsam of 
that vast area millions of dollars’ 
worth of good, succulent meat. 
And how is it in Alaska? 





There areas in 


Alaska whereon the flesh of the 


are great 


caribou constitutes 


fresh 


moose and 


the only meat supply! 





THE INTERIOR OF MAX SIEBER’S CABIN 


Neat and clean as a typical New England kitchen, this frontiersman’s home was a credit to the fraternity. 


with the meat of deer, buffaloes, and other wild game, 
which we killed” and took to Biloxi. 

Skipping northward, we are told that there were thou- 
sands of buffaloes in Kentucky and Pennsylvania. In 


Ohio, La Houtan said (1687) that, besides “beeves,” “! 


cannot express what quantities of deer and turkeys are 


to be found in these woods, and in the vast meads that 


lie upon the south side of the 


This is because of the enormous 
difficulties of overland transpor- 
tation. There are thousands of 

pioneer miners in remote regions 
who can procure no fresh meat save moose or caribou 
and fish from the large streams. When all the moose 
and caribou are gone, many areas will be found unin- 
habitable. The river Indians, who throughout all their 
generations have lived upon salmon, now are losing their 
salmon supply to the canning industry, and sheer hunger 


has been forcing them to take to the interior mountains 





lake” (Erie). Mr. L. D. Wat- 
kins, of Fair View Farm, Man- 
chester, Michigan, has estab- 
lished the fact that large 


numbers of buffaloes once vis- 
ited the small prairies of south- 
ern Michigan. In Illinois the 
bison lived in thousands; and so 
on westward to the Great Plains. 

The story of the bison millions 


of the great plains and the part 





they played in sustaining over- 


land travel, and even in the 
building of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, is well known. Col. 


W. F. “Buffalo 
Bill” 
that he killed for the tin plates 
of the 
despite the wicked wastefulness 
of the 
tematic 


Cody became 
because of the buffaloes 


railway builders. Even 


fourteen years of 


that 


sys- 


slaughter exter- 








THREE BUCKSKIN MEN AT THE HOME OF A PIONEER GAME HUNTER 
Taken twenty years ago, the picture shows L. A. Huffman, Max Sieber, and W. T. Hornaday at Max’s 
Picturesque cabin, in the Hell Creek Bad Lands, Montana. 

to the dog’s quarters, better known as the dog’s ‘‘ranch house!” 


Just below the front door is seen the entrance 
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to subsist upon game. The etiect of this on the game 


needs no description. It means total extinction. 

And yet, because certain “eastern naiuralists” are en- 
deavoring to have Congress enact a new law that will 
tend to save the most valuable game of Alaska on a 
continuing basis, for the benefit of the people of Alaska, 
and insulted as never before. 


we have been railed at 


The last answer to our effort is: "300 female moose have 
been killed, contrary to law, on the Kenai Peninsula, and 
the Kenai game warden made no effort to prevent the 
slaughter.” 

A fine volume might be written, and should be written, 
on the value of the wild game of the past to the Ameri- 
can nation. Monuments should be erected to the deer, 
bison, elk, antelope, sheep, quail, turkey, prairie chickens, 
to commemorate their services 
If their value 


and wild ducks and geese, 
as nation-builders and weaith-producers. 
up to date could be figured out, think you that it would 
fall one penny short of $100,000,000? 

The protection of our migratory game is in fairly 
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good shape, save the bag limits are 50 per cent too 


high and the open seasons twice too long. The pro- 


tection of our non-migratory game, which must live 


by state protection or die, is generally in a bad way. 


I have already expressed my anxieties and fears re- 
garding it, and the sportsmen will not wake up. Is it, 
then, any cause for wonder that we believe in sanc- 


tuaries, millions of them, as so many last refuges of 
the harried and hunted wild life? 


No. 


situation today. It 


Ihe sanctuary is the logical conclusion of our 


is the one “best bet” of the nation, 
It is the great “self- 


state, and the private individual. 


expression” of the boy and girl, the woman and the 


man who cannot personally bring about the passage of 
the 


And when you do make a sanctuary, see to it that it is 


a new law or appointment of another game warden. 


made continuous! ‘Thus shall you acquire merit and 
the feeling within that you have done your level best to 


give the wild life around you a square deal. 
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resident of Los Angeles, California. 
the new outer tree. 


various parts of the tree. 








A TREE WITHIN A TREE 


FORTY-FOOT high eucalyptus tree, with a perfectly preserved smaller tree inside, was cut some time ago by a 
The trunk, boughs, and limbs of the inner tree were completely covered by 
No one seems able to explain this unusual growth, as scientific men have not seen anything like it 
before. It may be one of those freak conditions which are inexplainable except on the theory of the protoplasmic cell 
and a misimplantation of some of its constructive effort—similar to what is known as a dermatoid cyst in a human 
being, according to Dr. George P. Clements, of Los Angeles. 

The gentleman who cut the tree says that about three feet from the ground he noticed a circular cavity, through 
which could be seen the bark and balsam, both of which “seemed to be pressed out.” 
is exactly like the bark of an ordinary tree. The larger section in the picture is a “slant” cut from the tree, showing the 
coloration, texture, and clearly defined bark. The other smaller sections show the inner and outer growths from 
These sections were on exhibition at the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce and after- 
ward removed to Exposition Park, presumably for permanent exhibition. 


H.E. Zimmerman 


The covering of the inner tree 














Pan American Building Boasts Historic 
Washington Trees 


By Henry L. SwWEINHART 


ASHINGTON, the capital of the nation, is 

noted for the thousands of beautiful trees which 

line its well-shaded avenues and grace its nu- 

merous parks. A few trees more or less, it might be 
argued, would make no difference. 

That was not the way, however, in which the officials in 

charge argued when they laid out the plans for the hand- 


marble 


the nation’s capital grow from a small group of buildings 
to the wonderful city it is today. When the house, with 
its high surrounding brick wall, was razed to make way 
for the handsome modern edifice, the question arose as to 
whether the trees which had sheltered it should also be 
sacrificed. The decision was in favor of the trees. 
It was necessary to cut down some of them, but a con- 
siderable num- 





some 
Pan American 
Union Build- 
ing, which 


stands a few 
blocks south of 
the White 
House and ad- 
jacent to Con- 
tinental Me- 
morial Hall, 
national home 
of the Daugh- 
ters of the 
American 
Revolution, 
and to the na- 


tional head- 
quarters of the 
American Red 
Cross. 

The Pan 
American 
Union Build- 
ing, which 


houses the in- 
ternational or- 
ganization com- 
posed of the 
United States 
and the twenty 
other republics 
of North 
South America, 


and 


and which at- Capital. 
tracts practi- 
cally all of the thousands of visitors who come to Wash- 
ington annually, was erected about fifteen years ago, on 
the site of the famous old Van Ness Mansion, which had 
been one of the historic spots and one of the show-places 
of the capital. 

This stately old mansion, rich in memories of the early 
days of Washington, was surrounded by magnificent 
trees—venerable and elegant citizens, who had witnessed 





THE NORTH FRONT OF THE HISTORIC OLD VAN NESS MANSION 


This is the present site of the Pan American Building, considered the architectural gem of the nation’s 
The old house, of course, is gone, but many of the fine old trees surrounding it were preserved. 


ber were pre- 
served to serve 
as a setting for 
what is consid- 
ered by archi- 
tects and lay- 
men alike the 
most handsome 
office building 
in Washington. 

These trees 
stand also as a 
living example 
to builders of 
the value of 
preserving and 
utilizing, in 
their architec- 
tural and land- 
scape design- 
old 
well - formed 
trees. It would 
have taken new 


ing, and 


trees many 


years to have 
reached any- 
thing like the 


growth and 
beauty of the 
old Van Ness 





sycamores. 
Without them 
the Pan Amer- 
ican Building 
would have been a structure of icy marble beauty ; but the 
trees in front of it give the added touch needed as a foil 
for its richness of architectural splendor. 

The old Van Ness Mansion was long a center of at- 
traction in Washington. It was the home of John P. Van 
Ness, a member of Congress from New York, who in 
1802 was married to the beautiful, witty, and winsome 
Marcia Burnes, daughter of David Burnes, whom Wash- 
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ington called ‘obstinate Mr. Burnes,” owner of a con- 
siderable part of the land on which the national capital 


when 


One of the stipulations of old “Davie,” 


was built. 





the Capitol. 
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the famous Benjamin |Jlenry Latrobe, who in 1808 was 
selected by Jefferson as supervising architect to enlarge 


The house designed by Latrobe was finished 











(Loaned by the Pan American Union) 


THE OLD TREES GRACE THE NEW BUILDING 


The beauty of the fine old sycamores, which were saved when the Van Ness mansion was razed, is fully appreciated in this view of the Pan American 


Building. 


he turned part of his farm land over to the government, 
was that the modest cottage in which he lived, and which 
stood for many years near the elegant mansion built by 
his daughter and son-in-law, should not be interfered with 
in laying out the city. His little cottage stood until near 
the end of the last century as one of the curiosities of the 


city. Van Ness and his bride had their home designed by 


It was necessary to destroy some of the old trees, but those which were left richly contrast the beauty of their present surroundings. 


in fine woods and marbles and decorated with sculptures 
brought from Italy; and it was long the scene of dis- 
tinguished hospitality. One of the finest things about 
their stately home was its handsome trees and some of 
these, fortunately, have been preserved for the present 
day and generation to enjoy. ‘Two of the old sycamores 
now flank the front of the Pan American Building. 


Trees 


[Continued from page 452] 


them go, and yet we hear so much about free, wonderful, 
beautiful America. It is appalling ignorance and a 
monstrous greed. 

The Pike County tragedy is only a little thing compared 
to the catastrophe of Washington, Oregon, California. 
In all the world there is nothing so beautiful, inspiring, 
healthful, and strength-giving as the magnificent forests 
of the West. 

The dry, fragrant, brown-matted, golden-aisled, green- 
canopied forests of Arizona should never at any future 
desert country. Only on the high 
Yet the forests are going. 


time be cut. It is 
uplands is there timber. 


On the Pacific slope of the mountains the crash of fall- 
ing monarchs, the death-knell of the grand redwoods, 
never ceases. The dark, still somberly-green, lofty-spired 
forests of the Northwest are falling as prairie-grass before 
a driving wind of flame. And there is no way to stop a 
prairie fire. 

If the government have any honest, wise statesmen, if 
the people have any desire to preserve for their children 
something of what is left of our forests, they will compel 
the destroyers to leave one tree standing, and plant an- 


other for every one they destroy. 
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AUSTRALIAN BLUE GUMS AT HOME IN THE UNITED STATES 
The economic value of the eucalyptus in the United States is unquestioned, for it is capable of producing a larger volume of hard, useful wood in a 
shorter time than any other group of trees in the world. The upper picture shows a planting for wind-break purposes in San Bernardino County, 
California, and the lower picture is of a planting, also in California, for firewood. 














Is There a Frost-resistant Eucalypt? 


By Georce B. SupwortTH 


F the economic importance of Australian eucalyp- 
tus trees as producers of high-class hardwood 
Even in this country, 
where we have over one thousand native and naturalized 
trees, and among these nearly two hundred timber trees 


timber there is no doubt. 


of commercial importance, there is room for eucalypts, 
and particularly because these trees are capable, under 
suitable soil and climatic conditions, of producing a 
larger volume of hard, useful wood and in a shorter time 
than any other group of trees in the world. The cultiva- 
tion of eucalypts was begun in this country about fifty 
years ago, and has since been continued with varying de- 
grees of success, until at the present time over seventy- 
five different species have been tried, chiefly in California. 
The blue gum (Eucalyptus globulus) apparently has been 
the most widely and commonly planted species in Cali- 
fornia for wind-breaks, shelter belts, and for the produc- 
tion of wood. Eucalypts have been planted also in the 
warmer parts of Arizona, southern Nevada, eastern 
Texas, Louisiana, and Mississippi, and in southern 
Florida, where fifteen different species are now growing. 
So far, the largest number of species have succeeded in 
California, where also the greatest showing has been 
made of the economic value of these trees. Plantings 
outside of California have been chiefly for ornamental 
purposes. 


A significant point brought out for all of the species 
so far introduced into this country is that they succeed 
Repeated at- 
tempts to grow them outside of practically frostless sec- 


only in tropical and subtropical regions. 


tions have proved failures, because the species tried are 
Up to the 


present time no one seems to have found even a moder- 


unable to endure but a few degrees of frost. 


ately frost-resistant species that could be grown in our 
central and middle Atlantic States. 

But during his recent travels in Australia Mr. Harry 
D. Tiemann, of the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wisconsin, found a eucalyptus tree growing on mountain 
tops in Victoria and the southern part of New South 
Wales at elevations of from 4,500 to 5,500 feet above sea- 
level, which seems to have much greater frost-resistance 
than any of the other eucalypts so far tried in our tem- 
perate eastern climate. The tree is locally known as snow 
gum (Eucalyptus coriacea alpina), so called, doubtless, 
because in winter it stands in three or four feet of snow, 
where it endures a temperature of from 16° (Fahren- 
heit) and possibly down to zero. 

So far as is known, this eucalypt has never been tried 
in any part of the United States. The small supply of 
seed which Mr. Tiemann was able to collect will be tested 





SNOW GUMS AT HOME IN AUSTRALIA 


The central insert is a large snow gum on the way to the Horn, near Lake Catani, at an elevation of 4,500 feet, flanked by two exquisite bits 


of scenery in the snow-gum forest, which might be peeps in fairyland. 
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to determine the tree’s ability to grow here in comparably 
cold regions. While the snow gum is not a timber-pro- 
ducing tree in its native range, nevertheless it will be ex- 
ceedingly interesting to find that this tree, the first of its 
kind, can be grown here outside of tropical regions. 

The Eucalypts have long been known to science, the 
genus Eucalyptus having been established in 1788, At 
the present time about 340 different species are known. 
The Myrtle family, to which the eucalypts belong, is 
a large one, being represented by some seventy-four dif- 
ferent genera. Its representatives, comprising trees and 
shrubs, are widely distributed in different countries and 
islands of the world, occurring in southern Europe, extra- 
tropical parts of Africa and South America, and sparingly 
within our border (southern Florida, in which two genera 


A KIND OF EUCALYPTUS PLANTED IN FLORIDA 

The red mahogany (Eucalyptus resinifera) is a species of eucalyptus 

which is doing well here. The species so far introduced succeed only 
in our tropical or subtropical regions. 





of small trees are found). Aside from the eucalypts, the 
Myrtle and the Guava are well-known representatives of 
this family. 

A marked peculiarity of the Myrtle family is the pres- 
ence in the leaves and other green parts of the plants of 
a pungent, aromatic volatile oil, which is particularly char- 
acteristic of the eucalypts. The medicinal virtues of the 
eucalypts early attracted the attention of herbalists and 
physicians. The medical importance of the oil obtained 
from the Blue Gum (Eucalyptus globulus) was the first 
to be recognized by the medical profession, while the oils 
of the other species, notably of E. amygdilma, E. dumosa, 


E. citriodora, E. piperita, and several others soon became 
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important for commercial purposes. The odor of the oil 
obtained from different species is often very distinct, and 
in some cases strangely like essential oils derived from 


other plants. The oil from E. citriodora is very similar 














H. D. Tiemann 


BEAUTIFUL SNOW GUM NEAR LAKE CATANI, 
MT. BUFFALO 


This is the unusual, frost-resistant species of eucalyptus found growing 
on a mountain top in Victoria 5,000 feet above the sea. 


to the oil of citronella (obtained from a tropical grass), 
while the oil from E. piperita has the odor of peppermint. 

The early popular belief that eucalypts (chiefly the Blue 
Gum) had the power to eliminate malaria and mosquitoes 
from marshy localities is most interesting. It was be- 
lieved that the pungent odor given off by eucalyptus trees 
was the active agent in accomplishing these results. 
Plantations of eucalypts made in about 1870 in southern 
Europe and in northern Africa, as at Lake Fezera (Alge- 
ria), actually rendered previously fever-stricken and mos- 
quito-infested localities habitable. The relation of mos- 
quitoes to various fevers was not then known, so that the 
influence exerted through the rapid and vigorous growth 
of the eucalypts planted in marshy ground in consuming 
enormous quantities of water, thus eliminating the essen- 
tial breeding conditions for mosquitoes, was not appre- 
ciated as the real means of ridding these localities of 
malarial fevers and mosquitoes. 








An American Visitor at Kew 


‘Come Down to Kew in Lilac Time, in Lilac Time’’ 


By P. L. Butrrick 


institution. 





They are, in 
effect, the bo- 
tanical and ar- 
borcultural 
headquarters of 
Britain and all 
her overseas 
domains. To 
Kew go plants, 
herbarium 
specimens, and 
botanical infor- 
mation from 
all over the 
world. From 
Kew go ex- 
change _speci- 
mens, technical 
and economic 
reports, and 
general infor- 
mation of 
value to the 
agriculturist, 

the forester, 
the horticultu- 
rist, and the 

workers in 
many _ indus- 
tries dependent 
upon plant 
substances for 

their raw ma- 

terial. Kew is 

a sort of combi- 
nation of Smith- 

sonian Institu- 








tion, Agricul- THE COLLECTION OF WATER LILIES AT KEW IS UNRIVALED 

tural Depart- A small pond developed from a natural swamp for the cultivation of the water-lilies of the temperate zone. 

ment. H s 1 Besides this, a greenhouse and a series of steam-heated tanks are maintained for the cultivation of tropical 
ent, orticul- forms. In the background is to be seen part of the arboretum woods. 


tural School, 
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HE Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew, near London, out in the laboratories, greenhouses, and working garden. 
are more than a collection of flowers, trees, and Not only are the arboretum and gardens a vast museum 
shrubs. Kew Gardens, as they are commonly of living plants from all lands and all climates, they are, 
called, are a British institution, almost a British Empire owing to the consummate development of the landscape 


architect’s de- 
signs, extraor- 
dinarily beauti- 
ful and varied. 
The interest 
which the Brit- 
ish public takes 
in Kew is 
evinced by the 
fact that no 
less than 
2,300,000 peo- 
ple have been 
known to visit 
it in one year. 
It offers all 
sorts of con- 
veniences for 
the visitor, in- 
cluding a de- 
lightfully —ar- 
ranged open- 
air restaurant. 
Maps and 
guides may be 
obtained at the 
gates for a 
nominal sum. 
Since Kew 
was founded 
in the reign of 
George II, it 
has age in its 
favor, but to 
succeed, it has 
had to. over- 
come the ob- 
stacles of a 
poor soil, a 
rather limited 
area, a site 
with few natu- 


botanic garden, and arboretum all rolled into one. ral landscape features, and, of late years, the smoke pall 

Naturally, to the public, the arboretum and the Gardens _ of the near-by city of London. Nevertheless, the hun- 
proper are of more interest than the enormous store of dred and seventy-five years of its history have been years 
specimens in the systematically arranged herbarium—the of progress and development. Originally the private 
largest in the world-—or the patient investigations carried property of the Crown, it was not until early in the reign 
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of Queen Victoria that it came under the authority of Par- 


liament. It is now administered by a Director acting 
under the Board of Agriculture. 

The names of many famous botanists are associated 
with Kew, but perhaps the most famous is that of Sir 
William Hooker, the first Director after the reorganiza- 
tion in Queen Victoria’s time. Sir William found the 
Gardens consisting of some fifteen acres and equipped 


only with out-of-date and inadequate greenhouses. He 
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oped entirely artificially is the alpine garden. Tons oi 
rock were brought in and arranged in artistic fashion to 
make it possible to grow alpine and rock-loving plants 
from the Alps, the Rockies, and all the other mountain 
regions of the world. The alpine garden is a favorite 
resort for visitors in early spring, when all these delicate 
and beautiful plants are in bloom, 

But perhaps the artificial feature which comes nearest to 
making one feel that he is in another part of the world is 












expanded the area to nearly its present one of two hun- the bamboo garden. It occupies a sheltered, 
dred and eighty-eight acres, started the modern arboretum, low-lying spot in the midst of ¢, the beech woods. 
and built most KE/ The compara- 
— ( . . . 
of the great 1 ~stively mild cli- 
KEW/ \BRIDGE + ; 
modern = green- Stal mate permits 
houses. These —r~ jeenFee the growth of 


ROYAL BOTANIC 
GARDENS 
KEW 


houses take one, 
by the passing 
of a glass door, 
from northern 
to tropical cli- 
mates, and per- 
mit thousands of 
people to see 
growing tall and 
stately palms, 
tree ferns, mag- 
nificent orchids, 
and rare water- 
lilies found nat- 
urally only in 









a tangle of bam- 
— T boo plants which 
gives one a good 
idea of what 
bamboo thickets 
must look like 
in India and 
Ceylon. 

Near by is the 
azalia garden, 
where are 
grown wild and 
cultivated varie- 
ties of the ex- 
traordinarily in- 
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the jungles of TINA ae teresting and 
the Congo and beautiful azalias, 
the Amazon or rhododendrons, 
the islands of laurels, heaths, 
the south seas. and other semi- 

But fascinat- evergreen plants 


ing as are these 
greenhouses it is 
difficult to tempt 
people into them 
in fair weather, 
so interesting is 
the out-of-doors 
part of the Gar- 
dens. Although 
they do not dis- _ 
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of a like nature. 
The wild plants 
of these groups 
form the origi- 
nals of the gar- 
den varieties of 






< 


many of our 
most. brilliant 
LION CATE . 
a bs aoe flowering ever- 





green shrubs. 





tinctly center at 

any one point, the lake, one of the most attractive fea- 
tures, lies about in the middle of the Gardens. In addi- 
tion to being a central landscape feature, its banks form 
an adequate environment for many kinds of moisture- 
Among them is an interesting 
These do quite well 


loving trees and shrubs. 
group of American bald cypresses. 
in the English climate and are grown under conditions 
very similar to those to which they are native. In conse- 
quence they have a very natural appearance. It is diffi- 
so well 


cult to believe that this lake is entirely artificial, 
does it fit into the landscape. 
Another very interesting feature which has been — 


Certainly to 
the forester, and probably to the largest number of 
visitors, the most interesting feature of the Gardens 
is the arboretum. ‘This covers the chief portion of their 
area. In the time of George II, a beech wood covered 
most of the present arboretum. From this beginning 
has developed the fine old beech wood of today and the 
modern arboretum, with its collection of 4,000 tu 5,000 
species and varieties of trees and shrubs. The arboretum 
is largely the result of the labors of Sir Joseph Hooker, 
son of Sir William Hooker, and his successor. It con- 
sists partly of more or less systematically arranged 
groups of allied trees, partly of rather informal woodland. 
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The advantages of this arrangement are that, by having 
related trees growing side by side, they can be studied 
and compared more easily. On the other hand, better 
results are frequently obtained, both from a forestry and 
from a landscape point of view, by growing trees in more 
natural combinations. In the systematic collections there 
are unusual opportunities for studying related trees from 
all parts of the world. For example, one may see, grow- 
ing side by side, maples from Europe, Asia, and North 
America. In this way one gains a new idea of the variety 
in some groups and the lack of it in others. 

Although there is a surprisingly fine collection of coni- 
fers at Kew, it has been developed by hard work in spite 
of an unfavorable soil and a smoke cloud from London. 
It is proposed to establish a new coniferous arboretum 
farther outside the city where sufficient land of a suitable 
nature is available and beyond the London smoke pall. 
In this work the British Forest Commission will co-oper- 
ate with the authorities at Kew. 

Among the famous features of the arboretum is the 


holly walk. It is an avenue nearly a thousand feet long, 
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lined with large and regular specimens of holly from all 
over the world. Its beauty is not confined to any one 
season. 

By looking down the cedar vista, one has a view of a 


bewildering number of species of cedars, arbor-vites, and 


cypresses, among which are some excellent examples of 
the American redwood, which grows very well in Eng- 


land. These specimens are probably older: than any 
second-growth redwoods in the United States. 

Part of the arboretum is known as the Queen’s Wood. 
The thatched cottage, standing in an open space in the 
wood, was once the private property of Queen Victoria. 
Its architecture is more in accord with rural England 
than the vicinity of London. 

The American visitor naturally finds trees of American 
origin growing at Kew of great interest. Many of our 
common ones are especially well represented ; others, for 
some reason, are seemingly absent. It is worthy of note 
that, owing to similar climatic conditions in England and 
our Pacific Northwest, trees from that region generally 
do better at Kew than those from our Eastern states. 








A DELIGHTFUL BIT OF LANDSCAPE AT KEW 
Many of the buildings at Kew are unique. In the distance here is to be seen a relic of the landscape school of the days of George III. Kew has 
great interest and value to the forester as well as the botanist, horticu'turist, and florist. The museums are of particular interest in view of the 
reecnt Isrfe development of forestry in the British Isles. 
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Among our Eastern trees the tulip tree is perhaps the best 
There are a number of specimens growing 
In an- 


represented. 
along a roadway known as Tulip Tree Avenue. 
other part of the Gardens are found growing two artificial 
varieties of our common American tulip tree, which are 
unknown, or practically unknown, in America. One of 
them is called the fastigiate form; it has an upright 


branching habit 
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names, but also with a brief account of their range, habits, 
and economic importance. 

The early stages of the development of Kew were at a 
time when the practice of landscape architecture called 
for the building of various classical or highly ornate struc- 
tures in gardens, such as pseudo-Greek temples, pagodas, 
Many of these structures 

still remain at 


ruined castles, and the like. 





similar to the 
common Lom- 
bardy poplar. 
The other is 


known as _ the 
golden _varie- 
gated form. 


In it the tissue 
along the mid- 
rib of the leaf 
is a bright yel- 
low color. 
Both 
forms are at- 
tractive and 
and 
be well 


these 





unusual, 
would 
worth the at- 
tention of gar- 
deners and tree 
lovers in the 
United States. 

There are 
exceptionally 
fine examples 
of the Ameri- 
can red oak, 
the red gum, 
the persimmon, 
the box-elder, 
the black lo- 
cust, the red- 
wood, the 
Douglas fir, 
and the Colo- 
rado blue 
spruce scat- 





Kew. Some 
of them, nota- 
bly the classic 
temple of 
7Eolus, have 
been woven 
into the mod- 
ern landscape 
scheme to pro- 
duce delightful 
results. In 





other cases, we 
may perhaps 
be permitted to 
regret that 
time has dealt 
so gently with 
the work of 
the architects 
of the period 
of George III. 
Some of the 
worst exam- 
ples, however, 
are said to 
have been re- 
moved. 

One 
ture 
of great inter- 
est to Ameri- 
cans is a flag- 
staff of Doug- 
las fir, brought 
from British 
Columbia. It 
is two hundred 


struc- 
which is 


tered about in NATIVES OF SCOTLAND and _ fourteen 
the garden Ss These two old Scotch pines, picturesquely located, are among the tallest trees in the Gardens. Old- feet tall and 

d | fashioned flowers, such as asters, hollyhocks, larkspur, sweet-william, sweet-peas, sunflowers, pansies, two feet in di- 
and arboretum. mignonette, love-lies-bleeding, carnations and pinks, dahlias, phlox, and peonies, are planted in bold ” 


It would be fa- 
tiguing to cata- 
log all the American trees found at Kew. Part of the 
delight of the Gardens is to come upon these familiar 
friends in unusual settings. One is tempted to wonder, 
however, if some of our famous trees, like the American 
elm and the sugar maple, might not be given more promi- 
nence than they are accorded. 

The system of labeling at Kew is generally quite 
adequate. In the arboretum most of the larger trees 
are labeled not only with their scientific and common 


masses—brilliant splashes of color amid the green. 


ameter at the 
upper end. One 
wonders if our Pacific Northwest might not interest it- 
self in supplying an even taller pole. 

Visitors wander for days at Kew without ever going 
into any of its numerous buildings. The greenhouses 
have already been mentioned. Some are for orchids, 
others for water-lilies, and so on. 

A greenhouse is seldom a particularly beautifui object 


to look upon from the outside. But at Kew great care 


‘has been taken to have them fit successfully into a land- 


[Continued on page 504] 














“The Forest Ranger’s Wife” 


OR eight years | have been the wife of a forest 
ranger. 1 would not have my husband change jobs 


with any 


By Atice STEARNS De CAmp 


spite of it, 


because under the conditions of the life I 
entered then, human relationships formed a part of one’s 


every-day work. 





one in the world. 
Ranger life has 
huge drawbacks ; 
its demands on 


the women who 





Winner of First Prize in American Forestry’s Prize Con- 
test for the best story describing the life of the Forest 


Ranger’s Wife 


“Public Rela- 
tions” is a guide 
title in a forest 
ranger’s file, and 
no small factor in 








share it are tre- 


mendous, but taken on the whole I can say with the 
Tramp Royal, “So write, before I die, 


What outstanding fea- 
ture is there to differentiate 
the wife of a forest ranger 
from the wife of a store 
clerk, or a business man, or 


a teacher, or a farmer? 
The answer is, in location. 
For just as there has to be 
a store for the clerk, a 
school for the teacher, and 
a farm for the farmer, so 
there must be a forest for 
the forest ranger. And life 
in a forest, be it but the 
brush hills of southern Cali- 
fornia, or the wind-swept 
high mesas of New Mexico, 
means inevitably, isolation, 
lack of conveniences, and 
distance; distance from 
towns, neighbors, 
often from railroads. 
When I was married we 
took a night train to a city, 
next day an all-day auto- 
stage ride into the moun- 
tains, to a small town fifty 
miles from the railroad, 
from where the only way 
to reach our station twelve 
miles further on up the 
mountain horse- 
back. And I had scarcely 
even realized that 
had backs! Much less that 
they had to be straddled 
for several wearying hours! 
Neighbors? My 
est one that first 


from 


was by 


horses 


near- 
summer 


was a half-breed Indian Squaw, five miles away, with 
a hard-drinking Irish husband and a pack of dirty, 
And I grew fond of her in 


Staring, silent children. 


*’e liked it all.’ ” 


























ea tion ar 





“HERSELF” 


The girl who wouldn’t have her ranger husband “change jobs with any 
one in the world.” 


all trades. 
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every station and house we have lived in. 
shelves that man has put up for me if assembled would 


his work. There- 


fore, besides liking that Indian neighbor, I learned it was 
“up to me” to make her like me. 


That made for pleas- 
anter relations between her 
husband, whom the Gov- 
ernment sometimes hired, 
and my husband. 
Conveniences? I have 
lived in houses with hot 
and cold running water and 
houses with no water at all; 
in one where cold spring 
water ran in and out of a 
two-foot tank in the 
kitchen, and in another 
where cold water ran in, 
through a faucet, without 
a sink or even a drain pipe 
to take it out! And, of 
course, I’ve lived in camps 
and tents where one packed 
water perhaps a quarter of 
a mile, and even in one 
house where there was run- 
ning water in the corral, 
for the convenience of the 
stock, whither I had to re- 
pair for my wash-water, 
while the drinking water I 
bought, delivered three 
times a week in ten-gal- 
lon milk cans! But such 
hardships as these and 
others incidental to living 
in ranger stations built 
on an allotment fixed 
by Congress at a figure 
about right for a modern 
bathroom, are measurably 
lessened by our ranger 
husbands, who, of neces- 
sity, soon become jacks of 


It is my boast that my husband has improved 


I believe the 
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spot in the Southwest, as witness 








the flock of artists who make 
Taos and the surrounding Indian 
pueblos their Mecca. Again we 
moved, after a year in famous 
old Sante Fe, and still fortunate, 
we came to the wonderful Lake 
Tahoe vicinity in California’s 
High Sierras, where thousands 
of tourists, both winter and sum- 


mer, envy us our proximity to 





that feast of nature’s most lavish 
many business 


beauty. How 


men’s wives, or farm women, 
can boast such settings for every- 
day life? Nor is that all. From 
such heights as these it has been 
almost no effort at all to climb 
still higher, to view the world 
from humble and awe-filled eyes 


from eleven, twelve, even thir- 





THE “CASTLE” OF THE FOREST RANGER 


Set high in the beautiful Sierras, this home in the forest was one of which the ranger’s wife was justly proud. 


build a whole house. Another little drawback in ranger 
life is the lack of a home. 
rangers with quarters, and rangers’ wives the country 
over attempt to make them home-like, but it never can 
be a real home, never our own, and moreover we are 
only too apt to be moved just when nicely settled a 
In fact, we moved every six months the 


We have worked on eight different 


Uncle Sam furnishes his 


few months. 
first six years. 
National Forests, and in three states. Each move 
proved to be an eye-opener, and we have been very for- 
tunate in our locations. We began in the Sierras of 
California, near the lower end, between Kings and Kern 
rivers. The following winter saw us on the south side of 
the gateway to southern Califor- 
nia, high up on San _ Jacinto, 
camped beside Lake Hemet. 
After another summer on Green- 
horn Mountain we went farther 
north on the Sequoia Forest, 
among the wonderful redwoods 
between the Sequoia and Grant 
National Parks. From there we 
jumped to Arizona, nine thou- 
sand feet high in the White 


Mountain country, the hunting 


teen thousand feet elevation. 
Time and again I’ve left my 
housework for pack trips with 
my husband, each a renewed honeymoon, and the end is 
not yet! 

However, this constant moving has not always been 
easy. For instance, we were quite well settled in a com- 
fortable station on the Apache Forest in Arizona, and, 
with every expectation of being there two or three years. 
We had arranged the unusually well-built station into as 
homelike a place as we had ever had. We had a two- 
year-old child and expected another in about three weeks, 
when in dropped Uncle Sam, in the person of our Forest 
Supervisor, to tell us that we were transferred and the 
incoming ranger wanted the house in five days! More- 
over, we were a hundred and twenty miles from a rail- 


road and a doctor. 





ground of Zane Grey, Henry 
Herbert Knibbs, James Willard 
Schultz, and other outdoor 
writers. 

After a few months on the 
high ranges of western New 


Mexico we went up-state to 
Taos, than which there is no 


more picturesque and interesting 





OFF ON A SECOND HONEYMOON 


Shedding her bungalow apron and starting off on a pack trip into back country with her ranger, meant to 
this girl a renewal of the joy and fun of honeymoon days. 
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My husband was too new in the Service to ask any 
favors, so he accepted the transfer, and I hurried our 
second child into the turmoil of life two weeks early, with 
the help of my husband and a neighbor who was generous- 
hearted enough to take us all in! After a few more years 
in the Service we have learned that a favor of a week ora 
month may be had for the asking, and all the danger and 
hardship was unnecessary, had we known. For Uncle 
Sam is the kindest and most reasonable of employers— 
in all matters save one. And herein I come to the out- 
standing hardship, the main big problem of a forest 
ranger’s wife, namely, how to live on a forest ranger’s 
salary! Exist, yes, we can do that; it’s a living wage 
he gets, but to enjoy rather than worry, to raise a fam- 
ily, to plan for the future, to save for a “some-day” 
home of our own—it is all but impossible. Nowadays, 
the average 
forest ranger 
starts at $1,200 
a year. We 
began at $1,100 
eight years 





ago, and in a 7: 

very short time Ti tena 
were forced to [# “ay Y , 
learn the se- f ne itt 
cret, and I ae: 


think the only 
one, of getting 
along on such 
a small sum. 
We do without 
everything we 
can, but when 
we have to 








have some- 
thing, we buy 
it “on time.” 
Furniture, 
horses, bonds 
in wartime, even our babies, all ‘on time,” and _ that 
first year saw us clear up some small debts, buy one 
horse and one baby, so we knew it could be done and 
have managed ever since. 

But it is even harder now on $1,500. And where does 
the children’s schooling come in? Each month they need 
a larger slice of the check. Or the “some-day” home we 
dream of owning, or old age, or prolonged illness, or 
death? There is scarcely any other work for a trained 
man as poorly paid as Uncle Sam’s rangers. Not long 
ago my husband was offered work with one of the greatest 
industries in the country at twice his present salary and 
every chance of working up quickly, and it made us stop 
and think. But not for long. There is just one thing 
about ranger work—we like it! Never 
mostly outdoors, always in or near the mountains— 
healthy, happy, wholesome work! 

3ut where does the ranger’s wife come in? Into most 
all of it, into the thick of it! She has to know something 


monotonous, 





STARTING OUT FOR THE DAY’S WORK 
“Every hand a helper” is the slogan in this family, as the ranger hits the trail for a day of surveying, 
counting of sheep or cattle, repairing telephone lines, or perhaps one of the other multitudinous duties with 
which his life is crowded. 


of every phase. Often she has telephone service to at- 
tend to. At one station I had to connect calls from one 
National Park to another; from the Supervisor’s head- 
quarters to the other ranger districts, and from any one 
in the valley wanting any one in the back country—all 
free service often requiring several hours a day at the 
telephone! Once when I came in from a ride I heard the 
phone ringing like mad, so I ran in, leaving niy horse at 
the back door. I dumped my creeping baby down on the 
office floor, and when, a half hour later I was able to leave, 
I saw no baby. I ran through the house and found her 
with both arms around one leg of my horse, as her way 
of asking for more ride! 

Time and again in the days before despatchers I have 
had to drop everything to go for men to fight fire, or take 
them food at a fire, or deliver vital messages. I have had 
to choose _ be- 
tween leaving 
the baby alone 
for an hour or 
two, or pack- 
ing her in my 


arms through 
brush and for- 
est. Often I 


wished I had 
an Indian pa- 
poose outfit! 
Now that the 
fire protection 
is better organ- 
ized the ran- 
ger’s wife is 
paid for phone 
work, which 
helps, but it in- 
volves staying 
at home in case 
of a call, which 
means giving 
up in fire season the one thing above all others I enjoy— 
freedom to go with my husband as few wives go, to share 
his trips as few wives can. Not long ago I helped him 
put up the pasture fence after its hibernation under the 
snows. I’ve often gone along when telephone repair work 
had to be done, or a homestead surveyed, or a summer 
home site staked, or timber scaled. I’ve helped count 
sheep and cattle, even counting them alone when occasion 
demanded it. I type his correspondence, and thus know 
more of his “business” than the truly business man’s wife 
knows of his, or the grocer’s, or the teacher’s. 

Another task that falls to the lot of a ranger’s wife is 
“entertaining” officers from the Supervisor’s or District 
Forester’s headquarters. I was as fussed as any city 
bride the first tiie I had to serve a meal to men from the 
District Office. Now I welcome them as easily as if a 
neighbor dropped in. And they supply the desirable 
touch with “civilization,” as represented by city life, that 


we would otherwise be without. Broadening, interesting, 





and often vital are the visits from superior officers, and 
even though they talk a great deal of shop the ranger’s 
wife need not be excluded. In some localities there are 
assistants or guards to board, and occasionally we have 
had as many as six or eight men with us at once. 

Uncle Sam allows such officers to pay us ranger wives 
just fifty cents a meal and seventy-five a lodging, though 
they may pay what to us would seem an exorbitant 
restaurant or hotel bill without’a protest. I’ve had to 
learn to buy food in quantity, perhaps for six months at 
once, and my first attempt was ludicrous, as I over-ordered 
fearfully. But, fortunately for our finances, we were so 
situated that when a tremendous storm washed out all 
communication with the valley below I had plenty of 
groceries for three families marooned with us for those 


four weeks. Incidentally we were living in a 14 x 14 tent 
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that time, and the storm blew it down on us, so we had to 
move into the only available house, although the other 
three families were already in it! 

My husband calls me his pal, and perhaps that sums up 
more than any other word (unless it be helpmate) the 
reason I enjoy being a ranger’s wife. Few wives have 
the chance a ranger’s wife does for helping in and sharing 
their husband’s work. Few wives have more glorious lo- 
cations in which to do routine housework. Few wives are 
freer from conventional drudgery that cramps and stifles 
personality and prohibits mental growth and wider vision. 
Few wives can take such care-free and unusual trips, and 
all without great expense, effort, or excitement. Few 
mothers can give to their children a more normal and nat- 
ural start, and a closer touch to nature, the greatest 


teacher in the universe. 


A Pure Stand of Sassafras 


By Georce N. LAms 


1E writer recently experienced the novel sensation 
of looking out across a veritable forest of sassafras. 
This unusual and distinctive stand of timber is lo- 
cated on the outskirts of Paris, Edgar County, Illinois, 
and is directly across the highway from the sawmill of 


showing, is singularly striking. They vary from twelve 
inches to twenty-four inches in diameter and have a rather 
uniform height of seventy-five feet. From appearances, 
I should judge that it is an evenly aged stand, although 


this point was not determined. The age of the timber is 














Photographed by C. McKinney 


THE FOREST OF SASSAFRAS AT PARIS, ILLINOIS 


T. A. Foley, an Illinois hardwood lumber manufacturer 
who is greatly interested in practical forestry. 

When this piece of timber was first called to my atten- 
tion it was with much hesitation that I finally ventured 


to say “sassafras.” 
cherry tree, it is a pure stand of sassafras trees. 
appearance, particularly in winter, with every branch 


Their 


With the exception of a single black 


doubtless considerably over a hundred years. The trees 


now appear to have reached full maturity and are growing 
very slowly, although on very fertile soil. 

There is not a single tree in the grove with a straight, 
upright bole. Most of the trees display characteristic 
short crooks or long, sweeping curves that would make a 


single straight ten-foot log very hard to find. 














Dogies and Dudes 


By ArTHUR HAWTHORNE CARHART 


“6 HAT sort of a layout is that?” I asked 
Krueger, Supervisor of the Gunnison Forest, 
as we sped by in our flivver. 

“Cow outfit,” he replied. “They run a few tourists in 

the summer, too.” 

“Would you say it is more of a cattle ranch than a 
dude ranch?” 
“Yes; the owner is certainly more of a cowman than 

a dude-wrangler.” 


each,” added Deputy Supervisor Clarke, who was steer- 
ing the flivver back to its home port at Gunnison. He 
had begun to sense the trend of the conversation, for we 
had been discussing the value of recreational resources 
to the community and the lack of study, development, 
and supervision of the tourist business in our National 
Forests. 

“That means that his total gross in cattle from his 
ranch and the range he has under permit in the Forest 


returns him about a 








thousand dollars a 
year? It represents 
all-year work? He 
has to cultivate as 
of his ranch 





much 





The ranch in ques- 
tion is typical of many ‘“‘Dogie.’”,-—An orphan yearling cow. A term commonly used in the West to 
. : Pas apply to long-horned or somewhat scraggy animals generally indigenous to the 
in our western Na- arainitatae 
tional Forests. There “Dude.” —Any tourist or traveler, not a native of the state, who is enjoying 
; a vacation in the western mountains. Old forms of the expression are ‘“‘tender- 
is excellent recrea- foot” and “green-horn.” Feminine, ‘“‘Dudeen.” 
tional country in the 
Forest on all sides. The owner, taking advantage of 


these conditions, had constructed a dozen small cabins 
near the ranch house to care for tourist guests. 

“How many cows does he run?” I asked Krueger. 

“With the range he has on the Forest and such winter 
feed as he can cut, he handles about sixty head,” said 
Krueger. 

“What is his annual cow crop?” was my next question. 

“His maximum is about twenty.” 

“And they will bring him a gross return of about $50 


lands as possible in the summer to get enough feed for 
the winter, and if he did not have range on the Forest he 
would not be able to run more than a half or a third of 


> 


the stock he now owns: 
Krueger nodded assent. 

‘Now tell me about his tourist business,” I asked. 
“The capacity 
The season here is about a hun- 
dred days and it is probable that he will average thirty 
people a day on the place throughout the season.” 


“You saw the cabins,” said Krueger. 
is about forty guests. 




















MANY LAND-OWNERS HAVE GONE INTO THE DUDE RANCHING BUSINESS BECAUSE THE PROFITS SHOWN FROM SADDLE 
STOCK, AS WELL AS HOUSING AND BOARD, MORE THAN JUSTIFY THIS EXTENSION OF THE PROPRIETOR’S ACTIVITIES 
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half or a third of that from the 











tourist business. What kind of 
did it 1 


Krueger | 


a ranch you say it is, 
“I'd never figured it out just 


that way,” he replied. “Looks 


like it's a dude ranch, sure 
enough, with cows as a side line. 
One thing is certain, he is mak- 
ing more money, with less ef- 
fort, less risk, and less invest- 
ments, in his dude business than 
in the cow business.”’ 

These forest men had always 
looked at the summer-tourist 
business as a side line, but here, 
figuring, they 


by their own 








THE BUSINESS OF GROWING CATTLE HAS HAD RESEARCH, PLANNING, AND OTHER AID 


IN THE NATIONAL FORESTS 


“What does he charge?” I asked. 

“Well, the average charge is about three dollars and a 
half a day in this section,” said Clarke. “That brings 
him a gross return of $10,500 for his tourist season, not 
counting what he gets from renting his sadd!e stock.” 

“What do you suppose he gets in profit?” I asked next. 

“He grows a lot of his meat on the ranch, all of his 
vegetables, and about all he has to buy is his staple 
groceries. ‘The cabins he built himself from logs which 
he bought from the Forest, and they represent little cash 
investment. He should be getting nearly a dollar a day 
profit from each tourist.” 

“We'll call it half that,” I said, for in his own figures 
Krueger had amply proven the 
vital point of our conversation. 
I proceeded to sum it up: 

“Now, he uses not more than 
three or four acres of his ranch 
and near-by forest for his dude 
business, runs it a hundred days 
a year plus what time is neces- 
sary for getting ready and over- 
hauling his equipment each sea- 
son, has an output of three thou- 
sand recreation days per year at 
a profit of fifty cents each. That 
is a net return of $1,500 per 
On the 


runs sixty cows 365 days in the 


year. other hand, he 


year, uses all his ranch, has 
probably three times the invest- 
ment in them that he has in his 
tourist business, and takes more 
risk on it, for all of which he 
gets about $1,000 gross a year. 
His net profit from the cow 


business cannot be more than a TOURIST DEMANDS. 


found that a ranch which they 
had always considered a strictly 
cow ranch was in fact getting 
more out of its limited recreation facilities than from its 
cattle business. And 
was developed to the full capacity, the tourist business, 


wiereas the cattle business now 


with good planning and direction, could be expanded 
io ten times its present size. 

This incident was the start from which the town of 
Gunnison, Colorado, headquarters of the Gunnison Na- 
tional Forest and near several other National Forests, 
started to organize the local recreation business along 
community-wide and business-like lines. The town first 


made a tourist survey. Every dollar spent there during 


the week starting September 2, 1922, by any person prop- 
erly classified as a tourist was put down by the resident 





IN MANY OF THE FORESTS RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT HAS NOT KEPT PACE WITH 
THE RECREATIONIST VERY OFTEN HAS TO SHIFT FOR HIMSELF 











selling him supplies or service. This record was turned in 
to the local Commercial Club. The sum total startled 
every one, especially the old-timers. 

Gunnison had always considered itself the headquar- 
ters of an extensive cattle business; but in that one week 
they found that tourists spent over $4,600 by actual 
count. Then they began to realize that Gunnison was also 
a tourist town. The bulk of the travelers had gone home; 


but, using 
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tions for future resorts. It knows how much property 
and money serve tourist trade and how much of a loss 
to the section would result if this were obliterated. It 
studied the fish population of its streams and started 
plans for getting every stream up to the optimum of fish 

life. 
In short, Gunnison has awakened to the fact that the 
dude industry is as much a business as the cow business ; 
that it has not 





these figures 
and other data 
which came to 
light during 
the survey, it 
was conserva- 
tively 
mated that this 
town of less 
than two thou- 
sand _inhabit- 
ants was about 
$60,000 a year 
richer because 
tourist 
trade. Includ- 
ing near-by re- 
sorts, the tour- 
ist business for 
the county 
would exceed 
$100,000. 
Gunnison 
rubbed its eyes. 
This business 
had grown up 
without any 
attention on 
the part of any 
one. What 
could they do 
with an organ- 
ized communi- 
ty effort and a 
reasonable 
amount of 


esti- 


of its 





had the atten- 
tion that it 
merits in the 
past, either on 
the part of the 
Government or 


the local peo- 
ple, and_ that 
the future 


business de- 
pends on an 
efficient or- 
ganization of 
the recreation 
resources o f 
the communi- 
ty. But, as all 
their recrea- 
tion resources 
are in the Na- 
tional Forests, 
which are the 
property of the 
nation, admin- 
istered by the 
U.S. Forest 
Service, there 
must be Fed- 
eral approval 
and support 
for the im- 
provements 
necessary to in- 
sure the fullest 




















funds to put 
their recreation 
offerings on 
the market in 
a well-ordered business-like manner? 
possible that they might even double this tourist trade in 
two years if it were given thought and direction. Was 
not Gunnison surrounded by recreational assets in the 


It was perfectly 


form of National Forests? 

The Commercial Club started in getting more data on 
which to go ahead and make “dude-wrangling” a regular 
business of the community. It made a survey of the 
investments represented in tourist-service establishments 


of the county. It found out where there are good loca- 


A VALUE BEYOND PRICE—THE GENEROUS GIFT OF THE 
INCOMPARABLE BEAUTY OF OUR GREAT OUTDOORS JUSTIFY 


utilization o f 
wis these r e- 
_— = "™1.: 
sources. This 
FORESTS. DOES NOT THE : ee 
THE MOST CAREFUL _ S!tuation 1s not 
STUDY AND DEVELOPMENT OF ITS RECREATIONAL POSSIBILITIES? unique. It ex- 


ists through- 
Western National Forests. The one un- 
usual thing is that this town has become actively en- 


gaged in meeting tourist needs in a sane, organized 


out all our 


manner. 

The tourist business for the entire State of Colorado is 
reckoned at $40,000,000 for 1922. Most of it depends 
on territory in our National Forests. One publicity man 
made the statement that several years ago California 
tourist crops had become more valuable than the com- 


bined orange, lemon, and nut crops of the state. Other 
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ONE GRAZING RECONNAISSANCE CREW SUCH AS THIS, 
WORKING ON ONE FOREST FOR ONE SEASON, COSTS ABOUT 
AS MUCH AS THE ANNUAL MEAGER APPROPRIATION FOR 


FOREST RECREATION IN 149 NATIONAL FORESTS IN 


STATES AND CONTAINING 156 MILLION ACRES. THE COWS 


HAVE DECIDEDLY THE BEST OF IT 





tions available for other lines of forest development. 
The Forest Service cannot be blamed for this state of 
affairs. Although attention has been called to the recrea- 
tional value of the Forests, Congress has never appropri- 
ated adequate funds to meet the growing demands from 
the public. The scenic values found in our National 
Forests of the West are the foundation of a very consid- 
erable—nay, major—industry in which thousands of peo- 
ple throughout the whole United States are vitally inter- 
ested. Perhaps a part of this neglect is due to the fact 
that Congress, with others, has looked upon the National 
Parks as being the sum total of our western recreation 
grounds. They are not the only playgrounds of the coun- 
try of national importance; never have been and never 
will be. They are magnificent and yearly fulfill their 
function in a great way; but there are more communities 
which have in them a considerable recreation industry de- 
pendent on values within National Forests than commu- 
nities dependent on recreation business created by the 
National Parks. These Forest towns are not and never 
can be dependent on any National Parks bringing them 
tourist trade. If they get it, it will be because of values 
in the National Forests. 

And, what is more important, recreation use of the Na- 
tional Forests far exceeds the use of the National Parks. 
This is not well known, but governmental estimates show 
that for the past few years there have been nearly five 
times as many tourists in the National Forests as in the 
National Parks. 

This is no argument against National Parks. They 

[Continued on page 511] 





states containing publicly owned 
forests reap a tourist harvest in 
proportion. 

If this business exists in the 
National Forest areas and means 
more people earning a living in 
these western regions, why is it 
not just as logical to encourage 
it as to foster other industries 
centering around our publicly 
owned forest lands? However 
logical this seems, it has not been 
done. Where there are scores of 
men engaged in the study of the 
grazing industry within the For- 
ests and many, many more en- 
gaged in directing and develop- 
ing the timber business of the 
Forests, there is no adequate or- 
ganization within the Forest 
Service to study, plan for, and 
develop this recreation industry. 
Adequate funds are not allotted 
to the work. Only one or two 
men are definitely engaged in it, 
as opposed to the scores of men 
and the considerable appropria- 








A TOURIST RESORT IN THE HEART OF NATIONAL FOREST COUNTRY AND ENTIRELY 
DEPENDENT ON THE FOREST FOR ITS ATTRACTIVE POWER. THINK OF THE INVESTMENT 
SUCH PLACES REPRESENT IN THE AGGREGATE, AND WHAT A RICH RETURN THEY OFFER 











Woods Used by the Ancient Egyptians 


By SAMUEL J. REcoRD 


Photographs by courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City 


S one wooden object after another from the tomb 
of Tut-Ank-Amen is described and pictured in 
the public press, many questions arise. What 

kind of woods are these? Whence did they come? Are 
their counterparts in existence today; and, if so, can any 
evolutionary changes be noted during the elapsed cen- 
turies? What preservatives kept these 
woods sound for thousands of years? 
And how are these woods identified with 
certainty ? 

The writer has seen none of the things 
found in this particular tomb, but through 
the courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art he has had opportunity to make an 
intensive study of numerous wooden arti- 
cles believed to be fairly representative of 
the period from Dynasty IV to XX, or 
from about 2900 B. C. to 1200 B.C. The 
materials chosen included coffins, coffin 
nails, canopic boxes, statuettes, throw- 
sticks, mallets, yokes, head-rests, reels, 
spindles, cramps, and miscellaneous uten- 
sils. Wood played an important part in 
the life of the Egyptians, and, with minor 
exceptions, all of it had to be brought long 
distances. The kinds used were not very 
numerous. 

One of the most prized of all woods 
was the cedar. ‘This name has come to 
be applied to a great many different kinds 
of trees all over the world, but the original 
cedar is what the botanists call Cedrus, 
the most famous species being Cedrus 
Libami, the cedar of Lebanon. This is a 
native of Lebanon and throughout the 
Taurus Range in Asia Minor, and there 
are two closely related species which some 
botanists consider only varietal forms, one 
in the Atlas northern 
Africa; the other, the Deodar, in India. 
Biblical writers were greatly impressed by 
the grandeur of the cedars of Lebanon 
and extolled the merits of the timber. 
The trees attain a height of 150 feet and 
diameters of 10 feet or more, and throw out lateral 
branches of massive size which impart a majestic appear- 
ance. The species was introduced into England for 
ornamental planting in 1683, and magnificent specimens 
now exist which are 100 feet tall and eight feet through at 
the base. The original forests in Lebanon have been 
destroyed. In 1860 there remained nine groups of the 


Mountains, in 





cedars, about 400 trees in all, ranging in age from 100 to 
probably 2,500 years, and in height up to 120 feet. The 
cedar of Lebanon is no myth, as some, who have seen 
only occasional gnarly and scraggly specimens of it, are 
inclined to believe. 

The ancient Egyptians used cedar extensively for 
coffins, boxes, large effigies, and for such 
general purposes as we employ white pine. 
[ts wood is fragrant, repels insects, and 
resists decay. It could be had in large 
sizes, free from defects, and, being light in 
weight, was comparatively easy to trans- 
port. There is considerable difference in 
the quality of the timber growing in dif- 
ferent places, that from the higher eleva- 
tions being harder and stronger than that 
from the foothills, where growth was 
more rapid. The specimens examined il- 
lustrated these differences plainly, but 
there seemed to be no way to ascertain 
whether these variations corresponded to 
conditions of growth or represented dif- 
ferent species. Study of the minute anat- 
omy of the several specimens failed to 
throw any light on the question. 

Another coniferous timber noted for its 
durability and longevity is the cypress, 
Cupressus sempervirens—a tall, somber- 
looking tree of the Mediterranean region, 
Asia Minor, and Persia. The fine-tex- 
tured, reddish and fragrant wood resem- 
bles our pencil cedar and is said to have 
been used by the ancient Egyptians for 
mummy cases, though the writer did not 
find it during his investigations. The trees 
have the fastigiate habit of Lombardy 
poplar and sometimes attain a height of 
100 feet or more and a basal diameter up 
to seven feet. The gates of Constanti- 
nople, destroyed by the Turks in 1453, 
were made of cypress and were perfectly 
sound 1,100 years after their construction. 
The gopher wood used in making the Ark 
of the Covenant was probably cypress. 
The thyine wood of Apocalypse xviii, 12, was probably 
what is now known as Atlas cypress, Tetraclinis articu- 
lata, of Morocco and Algeria, the citron wood of old 
Roman days. 

The coffin or canopic box of Senebtesi, reign of 
Amenemhat I (2000-1970 B. C.) was made of yew, 
Taxus baccata, and the fragment studied was in such an 
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advanced stage [| 
of decay that 
it could be pul- 
verized be- 
tween the fin- 








gers. The yew 
is widely dis- 
tributed in Eu- 
rope, northern 








and western 
Asia, and | 
northern 
Africa. Ordi- 
narily it is of 
low stature, 
with a thick, 
fluted trunk, 
but in the 
Himalayas it 


attains a height 


of 100 feet. It 
is a long-lived 


| | du), and “le- 
ck buk” (Arabic). 


| This is a me- 
dium-sized tree 
of the Borrage 
family, native 
to Egypt, Per- 
sia, Arabia, In- 
dia, and the 
Malay Penin- 





sula. Because 
of its edible 
fruit, itis 
known as Se- 
bestan plum, 
but it has many 
other names; 
for example, 
“nakkeru” 
(Telug), “bu- 
kampadaruka”’ 
(Sanskrit), 
“lesura” (Hin- 











TAL 


tree, and most 
of the old 
places in Eng- 
land and Scotland have their historical yews, and the 
records of some of them date back 1,000 years. The 
wood is hard and heavy, very fine-textured, and highly 


elastic, properties which have won fame for it in the 
realm of archery. The Egyptians used it for bows, carv- 
ings, and small implements. It is as noted for durability 
as are the cedar and cypress. 

One of the oldest specimens examined was a _ head- 
rest, Tarkhan, Dynasty IV-V (2900-2600 B. C.), which 
proved to be a species of Cordia, probably Cordia Myra. 


MISCELLANEOUS WOODEN UTENSILS OF THE DIM PAST 


The wood is 
o liv e-colored, 
grayish or light brown, coarse-textured, and rather light 
in weight, but tough and strong. It was used for coffins, 
boats, and general carpentry and apparently was about as 
common as cedar. Cordia woods often have a peculiar 
mealy look, with a golden subsurface luster. The 5,000- 
year-old head-rest was badly decayed and falling to 
pieces, but in proper light the characteristic luster was 
undimmed. 

Occasionally one sees a reference to the use of syca- 
more for mummy cases and is likely to think that this is 





MANIFOLD OBJECTS, SURVIVING THE AGES, REMIND US OF CIVILIZATION’S LASTING DEBT TO WOOD 
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the same as our sycamore. The sycamore of the ancients, 
however, was a fig (Ficus Sykomorus), an evergreen 
timber tree sometimes called the fig-mulberry. Its wood 
is of about the consistency of soft pine and is of a pecu- 
liar laminated structure, layers of true wood alternating 
with somewhat thinner layers of unlignified tissue. It is 
light in weight and easy to work, but soon perishes in 
contact with moist soil or falls a ready prey to insects. 
A spindle from the North Pyramid at Lisht, dating back 
to about 1200 B. C., proved to be of this wood and was in 
an excellent state of preservation. 

Tamarisk was well known to the early Egyptians, and 
was cultivated by them for decorative purposes in much 
the same way as it is now throughout the gardens of the 
milder regions of the world. There are many species of 
tamarisk (Tamarix), all shrubs or small trees of graceful 
and distinct appearance, with light and feathery foliage 
and large, loose panicles of pinkish flowers. They will 
grow almost anywhere that the climatic conditions are 
not too rigorous, and are often planted along irrigating 
ditches in arid regions and by the seaside, where nothing 
else will thrive. The wood is fairly hard and strong and 
served many useful purposes, particularly where only 
small sizes were required, such as coffin-nails or dowels, 
mummy-labels, handles, etc. A peg used in locking a 
corner of the coffin of Ibsenhotep from the South Pyra- 
mid, Lisht (2000-1780 B. C.), seemed upon first examina- 
tion to be as sound and strong as though it were new. A 
bit of it was boiled in water to make sectioning easier, 
whereupon it resolved itself into a mass of cottony fibers. 
This breaking down of the substance cementing the cells 
together is attributed to slow chemical changes, since the 
microscope failed to reveal any trace of fungous injury. 

The writer found no true ebony, and such objects as 
were pointed out to him as of ebony proved to be of some 
dark-colored leguminous wood, probably some species of 
Dalbergia. This is of tropical origin and may have come 
from India or from central Africa. The so-called true 
ebony is the heart wood of a species of Diospyros, the 
genus to which our common persimmon belongs. The 
trees are common throughout tropical Asia and Africa, 
and while some of the wood is jet black, others are 
variously colored and often variegated. It has been sug- 
gested that the original ebony was a legume and not what 
it is now commonly accepted to be, but this may or may 
not prove to be the case. A throw-stick and a mallet 
were made of some leguminous wood suggesting our 
locust, but this family is so large and so little is known 
about many of the trees that specific identification by the 
woods alone is very frequently impossible. 

A worm-eaten head-rest was made of some hard, fine- 
textured wood of the family Sapotacee, probably 
Argania Sideroxylon, the “argan” or Morocco ironwood. 
This family is confined to tropical and warm regions and 
many representatives are cultivated for the fruit, such as 
the sapodillo, while others yield a latex from which 





WITH THE SAME STURDY DIGNITY HE FACED THE WORLD 
5,000 YEARS AGO 
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balata, gutta-percha, and chicle are prepared. The best- 


known timber of the family is the bullet-wood of the 
Guianas or the “massaranduba” of the Amazon. The 
argan is usually a low tree, but the trunk is sometimes 
very thick, diameters as great as eight feet being reported. 
It is probable that this wood served the Egyptians for 
many useful purposes where strength was the important 
factor, as, for example, in chariot wheels and furniture. 

A yoke for some small animal was made of alder wood 
The alders are shrubs or low trees 
The wood is 


with the bark intact. 
common along watercourses everywhere. 
fairly strong, but usually is obtainable in sizes too small 
or irregular for extensive use except for fuel and char- 
coal. Ina region where better timber is scarce, it would 
serve very well for tool handles and small implements. 
It is interesting to note that there is an alder growing in 
the Pacific Coast region of the United States that is a 
timber tree and the lumber is employed for much the 


same purposes as birch. 























THE TRESSES OF A PHARAOH’S DAUGHTER 
WERE DRESSED WITH COMBS OF WOOD 


Although no boxwood (Buxus) was 
discovered in the collection studied, it 
was probably used by the early Egyptians 
for carving and for the manufacture of 
many small objects, such as combs. The 
tree called “teasshur” by the Hebrews is 
common in northern and western Asia, 
northern Africa, and central and south- 
ern Europe, and, though of small propor- 
tions, its wood has always been prized 
for carving. It is still an article of com- 
merce and no satisfactory substitute has 
ever been found for it in wood engraving. 

In general, it may be said that the 
Egyptians employed such local growth as 


was available, but this was apparently 
limited to tamarisk, alder, other minor 





MUTE RELICS OF HUMAN ACTIVITIES 2,000 YEARS AGO 
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species, and 


some cultivated 
trees. For more 
important uses 
they brought in, 
often from long 
distances, _tim- 
bers of compar- 
atively light 
weight, such as 


cedar, cypress, 
and Sebestan 
plum, for em- 


ployment where 
large sizes were 
demanded, while 
the heavier tim- 
bers were lim- 
ited to uses re- 














MILADY’S COSMETIC BOX OF 1580 B. C. 


quiring strength, or hardness, or fineness 
There were skilled wood- 
wood- 


of texture. 
cabinet-makers, and 


A mural picture 


workers, 
carvers in those days. 
in the tomb of Rekmara at Thebes, dat- 
ing from the reign of Thothmes III, 
shows the craftsmen at work, and some 
authorities have interpreted a part of this 
scene as representing veneering. It is 
known that veneering was practiced by 
the Egyptians at least as early as Dynasty 
XII, some 4,000 years ago. An admir- 
able example of it is shown in a particu- 
larly fine coffin of that period, the coffin 
of the monarch’s daughter, Nephthys, 
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from Meir, exhibited in the Ninth Egyptian room of the [ = 
Metropolitan Museum. In this room, also, are parts of | 
the veneered coffin of Senebtisi (Dynasty XII) from the | 
Museum's excavation at Lisht. Our makers of veneered 
furniture, who for years were rather apologetic of their 
product, have come to assume a different attitude since 
their discovery that a supposedly ultra-modern practice is | 
of venerable antiquity ! 

There is no evidence that the woods that have endured 
the centuries needed any preservative treatment other 
than that provided by the dry climate. Wood does not 
contain within itself the elements of decay, and while 
changes may be brought about through the processes of 
oxidation, real decay is due to the attacks of low forms 
of plant life, chiefly fungi. These plants require for 
their existence substantially the same things as higher 
forms of the vegetable kingdom, with the exception of 
light. A plant that makes its own food derives the 
energy from sunlight; but a fungus is a consumer, not a 
producer, of food, and shuns the light; it must have 
moisture, however, though enough of this may be ob- 
tained from humid and stagnant air. The test of dura- 
bility comes only where wood is exposed to conditions 
favorable to decay. Thus the sycamore, which would 
have rotted away in a year in the Nile mud, is sound after 
30 centuries in a desert tomb, while the yew of vastly 
greater durability crumbled to dust because it was less 
advantageously located. 

But how are these ancient woods identified? The 
most obvious method of determining an unknown mate- 
rial is to compare it with known specimens until agree- 
ment is reached. In the case of fragments discolored by 
time and perhaps more or less completely rotted, no de- 
pendence can be placed on superficial appearance. One 
must have recourse to thin-sections for study under the 





compound microscope. This, too, is a method of com- 








parison, a case of trial and error; but the trained inves- 





tigator uses many short cuts to reduce the field of possi- Coesteey the Getend Giatie Muttend Mcun 
bilities. He seeks the unusual or what Poe’s Dupin calls THE EGYPTIAN CASKETS WERE BUILT UP OF MANY SMALL 
the outre character of the features, the deviations from PIECES OF WOOD NEATLY JOINED WITH WOODEN PEGS 
the plane of the ordinary. To cite an instance in point: 
A bit of a coffin was so rotten 
| that outwardly it had lost all 
semblance to wood. When, after 
proper treatment, thin - slices 

















_ . were cut with a razor and mag- 

; ‘ : nified, it was seen that the origi- 

TA & nal structure persisted. The 

oa a absence of pores or vessels de- 

TWP YT Geer se 5 termined at once its status as a 

i be ia , conifer, and the absence of resin 
Be if cells eliminated the cedar woods 

ie _* 4 and narrowed the choice. Most 


important of all, within each 
fiber was a spiral band, a feature 
so unusual that the answer was 
clear at once; the wood was yew 


ORNATE WOODEN COMB AND BOWL IN EXCELLENT PRESERVATION AFTER 30 
CENTURIES 











THE HARP THAT ONCE THROUGH PHARAOH’S HALLS 


(Taxus). Or take the case of the cedar (Cedrus). In 
every wood the cells communicate with each other through 
little thin spots in the wall, called pits. In the coniferous 
woods these pits are said to be bordered, because they 
show an inner circle or ellipse within a larger one. 


In Cedrus this inner circle is 
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produced. The tamarisk peg from the coffin of Ibsen- 
hotep was found to be substantially identical in structure 
with the wood of a tamarisk bush growing in the Yale 
Botanical Garden in New Haven, Connecticut. <A lapse 
of 40 centuries and growth under alien skies thousands 
of miles from its native soil apparently had wrought no 
fundamental changes. 


The photograph of a mummy and casket shown on 
page 483, is reproduced through the courtesy of the United 
States National Museum. 

The casket, built up of small pieces of wood neatly 
joined, indicates a scarcity of larger trunks for the pur- 
pose of making coffins. After the wood was joined and 
held in place with wooden pegs, it was hewn off in the 
form of a statue of the deceased. The casket is in two 
parts, joined, after the body was placed therein, by 
dowels of wood. 

The Egyptians conceived man as consisting of at least 
three parts—the body, the soul, and the Ka—1. e., the 
double, or genius. The Aa was supposed to remain in 
existence after death, and to be the representative of the 
human personality. In order that the Aa might take pos- 
session of the body when it pleased, the body had to be 
preserved from decay. ‘The preservation of the body 
was accordingly the chief end of every Egyptian who 
wished everlasting life. To this end the Egyptians 
mummified their bodies, built indestructible tombs, in- 
scribed the tombs and coffins with magical formule to 
repel the attacks of the demons, and placed statues, house- 
hold goods, food, statuettes of servants, etc., that the 
tomb might resemble as much as possible the old home 


of the deceased. 





scalloped in such a_ peculiar 
way that all other 


might be eliminated without af- 


features 


fecting the certainty of identi- 
fication. 

But this leaves out of consid- 
eration the possibility of evolu- 
tionary changes. The written 
history of man is encompassed 
within a few thousand years, 
and we are wont to attach an 
undue that 
period of time, forgetful of the 
fact that evolution is concerned 


importance to 


with millions of years. There 


are individual trees living to- 
day that were flourishing when 
the children of Israel were in 
the bondage of the Egyptians, 
wood of the 


the old core 


sound and perfectly preserved 

















and varying in no essential de- 
tail from that most recently 


EGYPTIAN FURNITURE IN USE 2000-1400 B. C. 











Surrounded by Forest Fires 


My Most Exciting Experience as a Forest Ranger 


By E. C. Putask1 


Winner of the First Prize in the Ranger Story Contest 


URING the summer of 1910 forest fires were 
everywhere in the Coeur d'Alene Mountains of 
northern Idaho. For weeks there had been na 
rain and the woods were drier than I had ever seen them 
The intense heat of the sun, combined with strong winds 
which sprang up during the day, served to scatter the 
fires in all directions. Crews of several hundred men 
were working twenty-four hours a day throughout the 


mountains, endeavor- 


sands of dollars’ worth of blankets and supplies were 
thus lost. 

That afternoon the wind swept the mountains in cir- 
The whole world seemed to us 
men back in those mountains to be aflame. Many 
thought that it really was the end of the world. Under 
such conditions, it would have been worse than foolhardy 


cles and joined the fires. 


to attempt to fight the fires. 


It was a case of saving our 
lives. I got on my 





ing to hold back the 
fires. 

The Supervisor of 
the Cour d'Alene 
National Forest, 
whose headquarters 
were in Wallace, 
Idaho, had detailed 
me to go from one 
fire camp to another 
to direct the men in 
the battle against the 
flames, and to see 
that the packers prop- 
erly distributed sup- 
plies. Although we 
worked day and night 
and did everything 
that could be done to 
control the fires, little 
headway was made 
because of the dry- 


! 
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ness of the forest and 
those strong winds. 
On August 20 a 
terrific hurricane 
broke over the moun- 
tains. It picked up 
the fires and carried 
them for miles. The 








wind was so strong 
that it almost lifted men out of their saddles, and the 
canyons seemed to act as chimneys, through which the 
wind and fires swept with the roar of a thousand freight 
trains. The smoke and heat became so intense that it 
was difficult to breathe. 
supplies refused to go through to their destinations, 
dumped their loads, and fled back to Wallace. Thou- 


The men who were packing in 
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WE WERE COMPLETELY SURROUNDED BY RAGING, WHIPPING Fikr 


horse and went where 
I could, gathering 
men. Most of them 
were unfamiliar with 
the country, and I 
knew that if they 
ever got out they 
would have to be led 
out; but those that I 
got together were so 
panic-stricken it was 
very difficult to make 
them understand 
what I wanted them 
to do. Added to that, 
it had become very 
dark, although it was 





but little after mid- 
day. 

I finally collected 
forty-five men. My 
voice was almost 
gone from trying to 
call above the noise of 
the fire and wind, but 
I finally succeeded in 
making them under- 
stand that if they 
would seize blankets 
from the camp stocks 
and do just as I told 
them, there was a chance of our saving our lives; other- 











wise they would be burned to death. Trees were falling 
all about us under the strain of the fires and heavy winds, 
and it was almost impossible to see through the smoky 
darkness. Had it not been for my familiarity with the 
mountain trails, we would never have come out alive, for 
we were completely surrounded by raging, whip>ing fire. 
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My one hope was to reach an old mine tunnel which I 
We raced for it. On the 
We reached 


knew to be not far from us. 
way one man was killed by a falling tree. 
the mine just in time, for we were hardly in when the fire 
swept over our trail. I ordered the men to lie face down 
upon the ground of the tunnel and not dare to sit up 








A MONUMENT TO BRAVERY 


During the holocaust of 1910 many lives were lost, and in recognition 

of some of those unsung heroes who, burned and smoke-scarred, battled 

and choked out their lives on the far-flung fire-line, the Forest Service 

raised this rugged monument. Suitable headstones with bronze tablets 

were erected over as many of these “heroes of peace’ as could be 

traced, for they died as truly in the service of their country as did 
those on Flanders’ poppy-covered fields. 


unless they wanted to suffocate, for the tunnel was filling 
One man tried to make a rush 
I drew 


with fire gas and smoke. 
outside, which would have meant certain death. 
my revolver and said, 

“The first man who tries to leave this tunnel I will 
shoot.” 

I did not have to use my gun. 


Two horses were in the tunnel with us. The horse I 
was riding I had given to an old man who could not keep 


up with us in the race to the tunnel. I often wonder 


what happened to the bear that came down that fiery trail 
But at the 
time I gave no thought to bear or horses. Outside the 
The mine tim- 


with us and insisted on getting in our way. 


tunnel the canyon was a raging furnace. 
bers caught fire, so I stood at the entrance and hung wet 
blankets over the opening, trying to keep the flames back 
by filling my hat with water, which fortunately was in the 
mine, and throwing it on the burning timbers. 

The men were in a panic of fear, some crying, some 
Many of them soon became unconscious from 


praying. 
The wet blankets 


the terrible heat, smoke, and fire gas. 
actually caught fire and I had to replace them with others 
soaked in water. But I, too, finally sank down uncon- 
I do not know how long I was in this condition, 
I remember hearing a 


scious. 
but it must have been for hours. 
man say, “Come outside, boys, the boss is dead.” I re- 
plied, “Like hell he is.” I raised myself up and felt fresh 
air circulating through the mine. The men were becom- 
ing conscious. It was 5 o'clock in the morning. 

We tried to stand up, but our legs refused to hold us; 
so we dragged ourselves outside to the creek to ease our 
parched throats and lips. Our disappointment was ter- 
rible when we found the stream filled with ashes and the 
water too warm to drink. We counted our number. 
Five were missing. Some of the men went back and 
tried to awaken them, but they were dead. As the air 
outside became clearer, we gained strength, and finally 
were able to stagger to our feet and start toward Wallace. 
We had to make our way over burning logs and through 
smoking debris. When walking failed us, we crawled on 
hands and knees. 

How we got down I hardly know. 
rible condition, all of us hurt or burned. 
my hands were burned from trying to keep the fire out 
of the mine. Our shoes were burned off our feet and 
our clothing was in parched rags. We were covered with 
mud and ashes. Some time during the morning a rescue 
party met us. These men had had a hard time them- 
selves and were in a very poor condition to help us. 
Later, as we dragged our way down through Placer 
Creek, we were met by some women from Wallace. 
They had hot coffee and whiskey, and although we ap- 
preciated the kindness of those brave women, we could 


We were in a ter- 
I was blind and 


take nothing but cold water. 

We’ finally reached Wallace and were put in the dif- 
Those who had died were later brought 
out on pack-horses. Part of Wallace had burned in that 
same fire, so when my injuries were dressed I insisted 
upon going to my home, to make sure that my wife and 
little daughter were all right. I got a man to lead me, 
for the world was black to my eyes; but when I found 
my home and family safe, they sent me back to the hos- 
pital, where I stayed for nearly two months with blind- 
ness and pneumonia. My experience left me with poor 
eyes, weak lungs, and throat; but, thank God, I am not 


now blind. 


ferent hospitals. 














Good Shooting for All 


What the Federal Public Shooting Grounds and Game Refuge Bill Will Mean to 
Our Wild Fowl and to the Hunter of Moderate Means 


By Wituiam C. ApAms 


Director, Massachusetts Division of Fisheries and Game 


HAT is happening to our game birds and the good shooting which our 

fathers and forefathers enjoyed? Do you know? Do you care? Mr. 
Adams’ article is the first of an illuminating series by prominent game con- 
servationists on this very subject, and on what must be done to stop the 
needless destruction of our wild fowl, and to offset the concentration of the 
remaining good shooting grounds into the hands of the rich men’s clubs. 
Announcement of the full series appears on page 495 of this number of 


“American Forestry.” 


Fields and the Happy Hunting Grounds and create a 
mental picture of a region densely populated with shore 
birds and wild fowl, with yourself located somewhere 
in the center, in a blind with some decoys, a good supply 
of ammunition, and a reliable gun, panting, ‘“Let’s Go!” 

The real shock to your nervous system will be the 
realization that today for the rank and file of gunners no 


OUR reaction to the above title, if you are a gun- 
ner, will be very strong. If you are an old hand 
at the game, you will recall the days when wild 
fowl were so plentiful that you never dreamed they could 
be reduced to present numbers and you will long to see 
those conditions restored. If you are young at the game, 
you will recall the legends. You will think of the Elysian 


rT 
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Courtesy National Association of Audubon Societies 


MALLARDS ON LAKE WINNIPEGOSIS, MANITOBA 


Wild-fowl shooting is rapidly becoming a rich man’s game, because practically every good shooting area in the country today is swiftly passing into 
the control of some individual or club. The man of moderate means is thus left the long shots, “few and far between.” 
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such thing exists, and you will feel a little bitter. Against 
whom? Perhaps against your dad, and your granddad, and 
your great-granddad, as well as those relatives of a lot of 
friends of yours, and other residents of the United States, 
because they killed to their hearts’ content without ever 
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whereas your average citizen wants to shoot low and put it 
over quick. To him the answer is: Combine with the 
other gunners to cause the federal and state governments 
to acquire land and water areas suitable for public shoot- 
ing grounds, sanctuaries where the birds may rest on 
migrations, and _ breeding 








thinking much about you. 
You are justified in this 
feeling for the reason that 
man, and man alone, is re- 
sponsible for the destruc- 
tion of the wild life of this 
country, though he may try 
to pass the buck to various 
other causes. 

Be all that as it may, the 
above title is a delusion and 
a snare, if you are to take 
it seriously under the exist- 
ing state of affairs. The 
fact that your forebears 
slaughtered without rhyme 
or reason, that some others 
drained many of your val- 





uable lakes and swamp 
areas in the hope of ob- 
taining some rich lands 


cheap (which, by the way, 
. wild fowl are destroyed. 
has been a mighty costly 
experiment in many in- 

stances), and that some of your contemporaries are 
rendering vast stretches of water, shore, and marsh sham- 
bles of the deadliest sort by oil and other pollution, is 
enough to test the most ardent optimist who may be 
thinking on this very question of “good shooting for all.” 


The logic of the situation is fairly simple. Man had 


““c 





A HORNED GREBE ON ITS NEST 
When marsh areas are drained the breeding grounds of great numbers of 
This photograph was taken in Alberta, Canada, 
and shows a mother bird hatching out its young. 


grounds. Federal and state 
authorities, national, state, 
and local gunning clubs, 
and individual gunners 
combined to present to the 
last Congress the so-called 
Public Shooting Ground- 
Game Refuge Bill. 

In brief, it provided for 
a license at a cost of one 
dollar, to be paid by all 
gunners wishing to hunt 
migratory birds. Approxi- 
mately one-half of the pro- 
ceeds was to enable the 
Biological Survey of the 
United States Department 
of Agriculture, which has 
the drafting and enforce- 
ment of the rules and regu- 
lations growing out of the 
treaty between the United 
States and Canada for the 
protection of migratory birds, better to protect, and thus 
increase the supply of wild fowl. The other half would 
be expended in acquiring waters and lands for the estab- 
lishment of public shooting grounds, permanent sanctu- 
aries, and breeding grounds for migratory water-fowl. 

No wild-fowl gunner today questions the benefits 
which have al- 








good shooting 
once ; man has, | 
broadly speak- | 
ing, placed | 
it beyond his | 
reach for the 
time being or 
forever, de- 
pending on his 
present atti- 
tude. But that 
which man has 
destroyed he 
can restore, 
providing he is 
willing to pay 


the penalties 
for his viola- 
tion of the 





ready come 
from the pro- 





tection given 

under the 

treaty. Shore 

birds and wild 

fowl (to say 

i nothing of 

Hy song and in- 

ney Op: rye, eg ctivorous 
ay birds) are on 


the increase in 
practically 
every part of 
the _ country. 
But, so far as 
the average 
gunner is con- 
cerned (and 





laws of nature. 
The forego- 
ing sounds 


academic, 


A BLIND 
Where the eager hunter crouches and, with a bountiful supply of ammunition and a reliable gun, awaits 
the flight that starts his sport. This is a substantial and comfortable type of blind, constructed by a 
Maryland gun club. 


by that ex- 
pressionl 


mean the 

















every-day chap, who has to hustle to get together his gun 
and shells and a few decoys, and cannot afford to belong 
to clubs and travel long distances to get into choice coun- 
try, or “the one-gallus gunner,” as my friend, Mr. Hart, 
of Virginia, describes him), it all sounds fine, but it really 
does not mean an awful lot in his young life. This for 
the simple reason that practically 
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the Federal Government substantial funds, less than half 
of which would go to the Survey to help carry on its 
work of protecting and increasing the supply of migra- 
tory birds. The remainder would be available to pur- 
chase the refuges and shooting areas mentioned. ‘The 
money from the first-mentioned share would enable the 





every good wild-fowl shooting 
area in this 
under the control of some indi- 
vidual or club, or is rapidly be- 


he man of 


country today is 


coming so, so that t 
moderate means has a very lim- 
ited opportunity to indulge in his 
sport, and at best has very lean 





pickings. If present tendencies 
are allowed to 
checked, wild-fowl shooting will 
rapidly become a 
game, or at least a sport which 
can be enjoyed only by 


continue un- 


rich man’s 
those 
who are financially able to pay 
well for the privilege. 











THe SPORTSMAN’S OPPORTUNITY 


Why should the Public Shoot- 
ing Grounds-Game Refuge Bill 


A FAMILY OF DOWNY YOUNG GOLDEN-EYES 


Swamp areas of the kind here shown are the breeding grounds of numerous waterfowl and the Public 
Shooting Ground-Game Refuge Bill would preserve many such areas for bird propagation and seasonal 


hunting. 
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WHERE MANY BIRDS SUMMER 


Carpenter Lake, in the Turtle Mountains of Nebraska, supplies summer homes, where redheads, canvas 
backs, golden-eyes, and many other kinds of waterfowl raise their young. Destruction of the marsh lands 
is seriously restricting the breeding grounds of our waterfowl. 


appeal strongly to the “one-gallus gunner”? For the 
simple reason that it offers him his one best opportunity 
to insure to himself and his children the opportunity to 
indulge in his favorite sport. There isn’t anything mys- 
terious or difficult to understand about the project. In 
fact, it is very simple. Figure it out for yourself. If 
every man who wishes to hunt wild fowl would buy a 
dollar license next fall, it would place in the hands of 





Bureau to take care of its rapidly 
increasing business and to carry 
on the thousand and one investi- 
gations which are constantly re- 
quired in order to have reliable 
information on which to base 
rules and regulations. 

For example, one season the 
fishermen of the Atlantic coast 
of Massachusetts and on the 
Pacific of Washington 
complain that certain sea ducks 
are ruining the shell fisheries. 
Again, other fishermen complain 
of damage by the pelicans and 
other water birds. Again, gun- 
ners on inland waters complain 
of the killing of young ducks by 
gulls. Again, great losses of 
wild fowl occur, such as those 
in the marshes around Salt Lake. 
Again, injuries to crops by 
ducks and geese are reported in other sections. And so 
on through a long list of problems bearing on the welfare 
of wild fowl. The breeding habits of these birds call 
for careful study, as do the migrations of the many 
species. 

The foregoing merely touches the surface of the vast 
field of study and investigation which must be covered 
before we will have the matter well in hand. The mat- 

[Continued on page 501] 
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Forest People 


HIS column is devoted to stories about real men and women who are doing original, interesting, and worth- 


while things in the forests or in any field relating to the forests. Do you know of any one in your town or 
state who is a true friend and lover of the forests, and who is showing it by setting an example in the growing and 
care of trees, the protection of birds, wild animals and wild flowers, the advancement of outdoor recreation, forest 
education, wood utilization, lumbering, or any other realm of America’s woodlands? If you do, tell readers of 


AMERICAN Forestry about them. Manuscripts should not exceed 700 or 800 words, and, if acceptable, will be 


paid for. 


“The Wise Fool” of Unicoi County 


By Gorpon D. MARCKWORTH 





WENTY years ago neighbors said that W. J. 
Williamson, of Unicoi County, Tennessee, was 
“gittin’ almighty queer.” 
“That fool Williamson,” they said in so many words, 
“really thinks that if we keep fire out of this 
logged-over land all about us, we will 


soon have young forests pushing 
right up to our back doors.” 


The neighbors smiled and shook 
their heads, but Mr. Williamson 
stuck by his theory and con- 
tinued to watch 
eyes the behavior 
land between the time it is 
rent and torn by the scars 
of lumbering and blackened 
by the flames of hand-set 
fires. The more he 
studied the more firmly he 
stuck by his theory. 

In 1905, having the op- 
portunity to buy a tract of 
land that had _ recently 
been cut over, he decided 
to put his theory into prac- 
tice. He bought approxi- 
mately three hundred 
twenty acres of “worthless” 
cut-over land. This tract 
located on the east slope of Rich 
County. 


with 
of forest 


canny 


and 
was 
Mountain, in Unicoi 

When he moved on to his new prop- 
erty he found himself the possessor of a 
huge fire-trap. Some of the land had been 
burned over, but a large part still contained 
the tops and logs left by recent logging opera- 
tions. Everywhere the people believed in burning the 
woods, and they put their belief into practice whenever 
the opportunity presented itself. 

At first Mr. Williamson tried to keep fire out of only 
a small part of his holdings, for trying to keep it out 
of the entire tract seemed almost a hopeless task. He 


















W. J. WILLIAMSON, 
“THE WISE FOOL” 


selected an area that seemed the easiest to protect and 
watched it zealously during the spring and fall fire 
seasons. The result of his protection soon began to 
show, for all over the protected area the young trees were 
coming in fast. This encouraged him so 

that he set to work to keep fire out of the 
entire three hundred and twenty acres. 

This meant eternal vigilance and 
a keen knowledge of every foot of 
the ground, and of the best 

methods and places of attack- 
ing his fires. From a rela- 
tively small front, his opera- 

tions had now expanded to a 

fire-line in the neighbor- 

hood of four miles long. 
Four miles of fire-line is 
not so bad when you can 
get plenty of help, but 
when you have to figure on 
handling it by yourself, it 
is an entirely different 
proposition. In the early 
days it was particularly 
hard to get help, for the 
people thought that nobody 
but a fool or crazy man would 
try to keep out fires and grow 
timber. They all said that it 
couldn’t be done, and he was often 
spoken of as “that fool Williamson.” 
So, in order to get help, he got a family 
to live on his place and farm a portion of 
it and in return they fought fire whenever he 
called on them. 

With this help, and such other that he 
could get from time to time, he has kept fire out of his 
holdings. On several occasions it has burned over the 
line in a few places, but the evidence of his success as a 
whole is seen by the logs that are still on the ground and 
by the unscarred stumps of the original stand. 

Today Mr. Williamson is in possession of as fine a 
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stand of young timber as can be found anywhere in east 
Tennessee. Chestnut is, perhaps, his most abundant tree. 
Recently a buyer for one of the telephone companies 
tried to buy some poles from him, but he said, “I haven't 
any to sell right now, but if you will come back in twenty 
years I’ll have plenty for you.” The buyer assured him 
that if he was 
still in the game 
he would be 
right on hand 
twenty years 
hence. This 
particular buyer 
and Mr. Wil- 
liamson_ to- 
gether estimated 
that in twenty 
years there will 
be 200,000 tele- 








phone poles 
ready to be cut, 
which will be 
worth at least 


one dollar each 
on the stump at 
that time. 

Next to chest- 
nut comes lo- 
cust, which will 
be ready for the 
market in a few 
years and which 


will yield sev- 

ral thousand =YPICAL OF WHAT HE FOUND—BADLY 
sail 1ousan@ “SCARRED AND DAMAGED TREES, AN 
posts. Linn and OPEN FIRE TRAP 
poplar are 


found in abundance on the richer slopes and along the 
streams, while on an old field and scattered through the 
tract are about forty acres of fine young white pine. 
Oaks, hickory, and maple are also found throughout the 
area. 

After eighteen years of watchful waiting and fighting, 
Mr. Williamson is more enthusiastic than ever. “If I 
could start over again, I would cut down all the old cull 
trees that were left standing,” he said. “These trees just 
take up a lot of room, and when they fall down they 
mash down a lot of young trees, and, besides, they make 
it a heap harder to fight fire. I have about seventy-five 
or a hundred acres of virgin timber still standing, and 
when I cut that I’m going to cut down every cull tree on 
it, even if I have to let it lie after it is down. The young 
trees will grow thicker and faster if I do this,” he added. 





He further showed his enthusiasm by stating that he 
was going to plant white pine on an old field he was 
no longer using. “It would seed in itself,” he stated, 
“but it will come back a whole lot faster if I plant it 
now.” 

When asked how long he thought it would take to 
grow a crop of timber, he said: “Well, if you take 
locust, you can get a crop of fence posts in ten-or fif- 
teen years, and your linn and poplar will make paper- 
and oak will make ties in 

forty years; 
{ but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, 
after you once 
get going you 
don’t have to 
wait, for there 
is always some- 
thing you can be 
cutting while 
you are waiting 
for your saw- 
logs to grow.” 

“Growing 
timber is the 
way I 


wood every twenty years, 











easiest 
know of to 
money,” 
he stated. 
“All you have 
to do is to keep 
fires out and 
your bank ac- 
count grows 
every year. Re- 
cently some men 
tried to buy this 
place from me 
and they of- 
fered me five times as much for it as I paid eighteen 
years ago, but | just told them that it wasn’t for sale.” 
Although the people around him are learning the value 
of fire prevention and are more careful with fires, he still 
realizes that his old enemy, fire, is stalking close at hand, 
ready to wipe out the fruits of his labor at the earliest op- 
portunity. He is now taking greater precautions than 
ever and is always on the lookout for fire. Trails and 
fire-lines are beginning to appear crossing his holdings, 
and whenever he has the time he is extending them. 
Today his young stands of timber are pointed to with 
pride by those who formerly ridiculed him, and he is no 
longer looked upon as crazy or pointed out as “The 


Fool of Unicoi County.” 


make 
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AND THE RESULT OF HIS ETERNAL 
VIGILANCE, WORK, AND CARE 














The Bird Doctor of the Rocky Mountains 


6 OCTOR, why can’t you make this poor bird 
well of its broken wing, as you do the broken 
arms of little boys and girls?” 

This question, coming from a little tot holding a crip- 
pled bird in her hand, altered the life of 


Arnold and eventually made 
him known throughout the 
United States as the “Bird 
Doctor the 
Mountains.” Although Dr. 
Arnold just recently died, 


of Rocky 


the work which he started 
in behalf of 
going forward on a larger 


our birds is 


scale than he ever dreamed 
of, and the bird hospital 
which established at 
Colorado Springs and 


he 


which has sheltered thou- 
sands of injured and muti- 
lated members of the bird 
family is to continue. 

His work is being taken 
up enthusiastically by the 
Arnold Nature Club of 
Colorado Springs, an or- 
ganization of thousands of 


school children, _ their 
teachers and parents. This 
organization has been 


formed in memory of the 
man who possibly has done 
more to help wounded 
birds in the United States, 
than has 
Men 
and women of this club de- 
vote hours of their time to 
the relief of suffering bird- 
life. Their 
along lines laid down by 
Dr. Arnold during his life- 
time and which produced 
wonderful 


recent 
any other one person. 


in years, 


efforts are 


such results in 
repairing broken limbs and 
giving back vitality to birds 
that had suffered mishap. 

How Dr. Arnold became 


interested in establishing a hospital exclusively for birds 
may best be told in his own words, written shortly before 
he died (and which he requested be incorporated in this 


article) : 


“The disasters that were constantly maiming and in- 


By Jack F. Lawson 


f Dr. W. W. 
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DR. W. W. ARNOLD 


At his hospital at Colorado Springs for ailing and injured birds. 
bird on his hand is an orphan baby robin, which he is feeding. 


The 


and were given their liberty. 
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capacitating my feathered friends from the performance 
of their God-given functions in protecting man’s neces- 
sary food supplies were noted sadly, but that I could be 
instrumental in caring for and restoring them to their 
world’s work did not flash across my path until about 


ten or twelve years ago. 
| enjoying the 
beauty of a balmy morning 
in springtime when the first 
migratory wave of bird life 
Was sweeping northward, 


Was 


leaving in its trail many 
unfortunates broken 
wings, the cruel toll taken 
by the telephone and tele- 
graph obstructing 
the right of way of the 
aerial Noting 
the unusually large number 
of victims, the wish was 
born in my own heart that 
I might reach out a succor- 
ing hand to the unfortu- 
nates; and just then a win- 


with 


wires 


voyagers. 


come lassie came to me 
with a bird with a broken 
wing, and, handing the 


frightened creature to me, 
exclaimed: 

“Doctor, why can’t you 
make this poor bird well of 
its broken wing, as you do 
the broken arms of the lit- 
tle boys and girls?” 

With the answer to the 
child's question came the 
inspiration. 

Since that eventful day 
thousands of 
dren of Colorado Springs 
have filled their lives with 
joy by frequent 
pilgrimages to Dr. Arnold's 
bird hospital. bearing in 
their hands crippled birds, 
which, after a few weeks’ 
time in the hospital, were 
able to care for themselves 


school chil- 


making 


“In a very brief time after establishing the bird hos- 
pital I discovered that inadvertently a door into a new 
world had been opened to me and I was possessed of a 
‘hobby’ which would keep life’s blood stream young and 


[Continued on page 500] 
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FORESTS ARE THE MEASURE OF A NATION’S VIGOR 
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Conservation and Development 








URING July the eyes of the nation have been on 
Alaska. President Harding and three of his Cab- 
inet members have held them there. It has been a month 
of great hope and great expectation for far-away Alaska. 
Development is the star to which many Alaskans hitch 
their wagons. In its name many who are not true Alas- 
kans would rob Alaska and the nation which owns it. 
Much speculation is being made as to the result of the 
President’s visit. Will he indeed find, as has been 
charged, that Alaska is helpless, bound hand and foot by 
unbreakable red tape, which strangles development? We 
think not, at least so far as the handling of Alaska’s 
National Forests is concerned. Before leaving for 
Alaska Secretary of Agriculture Henry C. Wallace said: 
“I want to find out all about the bureaucratic red tape of 
which we have heard so much. If there is anywhere in 
Alaska, or this side of there, even one man who can show 
me how the administration of the Department of Agricul- 
ture or any bureau of that department is doing injustice 
to Alaska or Alaska’s industries, he is the man I want 
to see. 
“So far as the administration of the forests is con- 
cerned, there is absolutely no difference between our ad- 


ministration in Alaska and our administration in the 
various states. In 1906, the year immediately 
following the transfer of the forests to the Department 
of Agriculture, 86 per cent of the lumber requirement of 
Alaska was imported and 14 per cent cut from the Na- 
tional Forests. By 1919 these percentages were reversed, 
and 86 per cent of the local requirements was cut from 
the National Forests and but 14 per cent imported. The 
normal cut is now about 45,000,000 feet.” 

Almost a million dollars’ worth of timber has been cut 
on the Alaskan National Forests, of which one-fourth 
was paid into the Territorial Road and School Fund. 
As Secretary Wallace declares, there is no locking up of 
the timber resources of Alaska, but quite the contrary. 
Our Alaskan forests are being used in a far-sighted way 
which will assure their perpetuation and at the same time 
return a profit to the public. This is true development. 

3e not misled by the term “development.” It is often 
used loosely with purpose. Wolves, masked in sheep’s 
clothing, parade in its name. “Developing Alaska” by 
letting down the bars to conscienceless concession-seekers 
will not develop Alaska; neither will it give the people of 
the United States cheaper lumber, paper, coal, or oil. 


The Farmer’s Third 


NE-THIRD of the forest-growing lands of the 
United States is at the farmer’s back door. In 

ten-, twenty-, oftentimes one-hundred-acre tracts and 
more, they form part and parcel of practically every farm 
unit of the nation. In the aggregate they embrace 168 
million acres, an area equivalent to one-third the total 
improved farm land in the United States. Here is soil 
sufficient to form a mighty empire, soil with vitality to 
grow one of the most needed crops of the nation—wood. 
What are the agricultural colleges of the country doing 
about this portion of the American farmers’ farm? For 
the most part, they are ignoring it. Ignoring the fact 
that in many sections the wood-producing section of the 
farm touches the very foundation of agriculture and 
rural industrial prosperity. They are ignoring the fact 
that these forests and potential forests are located right 
at hand, where their products are most needed; ignoring 
the fact that, unlike other farm crops, timber prices dur- 
ing the last forty years have moved consistently and in- 


evitably upward ; ignoring the fact that today farmers are 
not suffering from low prices for their wood products, 
but in many localities are actually being saved from 
bankruptcy by their woodlots. 

Today the farm woodlands are not rendering a service 
comparable to what is easily possible. This is due in 
large measure to ignorance on the part of the farmer, an 
ignorance which is not being adequately dispelled. The 
fire hazard, inequitable systems of timber taxation, lack 
of information about a quarter of the farm area of the 
United States, continue, and the agricultural colleges con- 
tinue either to ignore the problem or consider forestry as 
a side issue. 

With enlightening instruction and - leadership, the 
farmer can protect his woodlot. He can change confis- 
catory taxation of timber to equitable taxation. He can 
grow forest crops according to sound and improved 
methods. When will the agricultural colleges see their 
opportunities and shoulder this obligation ? 
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A Tree for a Tree 


ANE GREY is a lover of the woods and the out-of- 

doors. In his inspiring appreciation of trees, which 
appears in this number of AMERICAN Forestry, under 
the simple title ‘““TREEs,” he expresses the fear—one that 
is in many minds—that America’s virgin forests to the 
last tree will be sacrificed to the almighty dollar. He 
recognizes that it is right for forests to be utilized for 
lumber, paper, and the hundreds of other wood products. 
But must all of our old forests go into the maw of com- 
mercialism ? 

Two men enter a forest which it has taken centuries to 
build. One exclaims, “It would be a national crime to 
ever cut this forest!” The other exclaims, “What a 
waste! These trees are mature; they should be cut. 
They will build homes for ten thousand people.” And 
the first man replies, “Ah, my friend, this forest, if not 
cut, will build health and character for one hundred times 
ten thousand people in years to come!” 

Both men are right. We need homes, 
and, above all, we Americans need character. 
the character to meet on common ground, weigh our na- 
tional forest needs sanely, and make provision for our 
That the god of 


we need health, 
We need 


social as well as our material wants. 
commercialism is leading us in a mad race toward the 


Disturbing News 


HE American paper and pulp industry is aroused by 

what loom as impending events north of the Cana- 
dian line. Canada is talking seriously about placing an 
export tax upon pulpwood cut from freehold lands in 
that country. It is doing more than talking. The House 
of Commons has just passed a resolution giving the gov- 
ernment authority to make regulations prohibiting the ex- 
port of pulp logs. For some years the exportation of 
pulpwood cut from crown lands of Quebec, Ontario, and 
New Brunswick has been prohibited, and the action now 
proposed would serve in large measure to stop the flow 
of all pulpwood from Canada to the pulp mills in the 
United States. 

There is good cause for the industries in this country 
to be concerned over the action proposed by the northern 
reports. One-third of the pulpwood used in the United 
States to supply our homes with news and other paper 
comes from Canada. Our pulp and paper industry is 


largely centered in New England, where Maine leads pro- 
duction, with New York a close second. New York 
would be hardest hit of any state by the stoppage of pulp- 
wood from Canada, because the mills of this state get 
some 60 per cent of their raw wood from Canadian for- 
ests. Practically all other of our northern states use 
Canadian pulpwood in varying degrees. : 


ultimate destruction of all of our old forests, majestic 
with the age of centuries, is a revolting thought—revolt- 
ing because it is unnecessary and the race is so fast. 

Out of an original heritage of almost a billion acres of 
virgin forests, we ought to keep some of those old forests 
intact for the common good they will do. Body-building 
and character-building are quite as important as home- 
building. A relatively few acres of health-giving forests 
will serve thousands of people year after year for all 
time. 

Zane Grey would require the man who cuts a tree to 
plant a tree. Carried out literally, that would not be 
practicable, because in so many of our forests there is 
already sufficient young growth which, if protected, 
would provide a continuing forest much sooner and much 
cheaper than by planting. That is his thought, we be- 
continuing forests by the means most certain and 
feasible. If, as a nation, we followed this policy and the 
policy of reforesting our several hundred million acres of 





lieve 


barren and near-barren cut-over lands, we could yet re- 
serve some of our old virgin forests for the beneficial 
enjoyment of future generations without depriving the 
god who rules our wood markets. 


from the North 


Considering the dependency of American pulp mills 
upon Canadian timber and the dependency of American 
citizens upon the products of the pulp mills, Canada’s 
move to check the exportation of pulpwood is indeed a 
We cannot dodge the seriousness of 
such a contingency. Canada is awake to the value of its 
forests and to the need of conserving them to its best 
interests. A complete embargo upon the exportation 
of pulpwood from Canada is certain to come sooner 
or later, and possibly, in view of recent events, much 
sooner than Americans had anticipated. We must pre- 
pare to meet the impending shortage. 

What is the best way to meet it? We do not know. 
America has no inventory of its pulpwood supplies and 
possibilities. Scurrying around at the last moment, en- 
deavoring to ascertain just what we have, where it is 
located, how best to adjust our industry in order to utilize 
it and to prepare for the more distant future, is apt to 
lead to costly blunders and disrupted industry. We need 
a first-class authentic inventory of our pulpwood situa- 
tion if we are to direct development along sound lines. 
It will cost money, but in the long run it will be cheap— 
cheap for the industry, cheap for the publishers, and 
cheap for the public. 


serious problem. 
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Business or Politics? 


RTHUR L. DAVIS is no longer Director of the 
A By a few strokes of the pen, 
both he and his position have been wiped out by Secretary 
Work. With a few added strokes of the pen, Secretary 
Work has created the position of Commissioner of Re- 
clamation, and appointed D. W. Davis, Ex-Governor of 
Idaho, to the position. According to the press announce- 
ments from the Secretary’s office, this action is in the 


Reclamation Service. 


interests of better business. 

The announcement at once brought widespread pro- 
tests from the engineers of the country and from a mul- 
titude of friends of the Reclamation Service who are 
familiar with Mr. Arthur L. Davis’ forty years of long, 
efficient, and devoted public service. It brought con- 
sternation to those who believe that efficiency in the 
scientific and technical bureaus of the government depends 
upon this work being free from politics and manned by 
trained men of technical knowledge and experience. 
They believe the Secretary of the Interior has struck a 
deep blow at this basic principle. 

Secretary Work has apparently reversed a policy in- 
augurated by President Roosevelt and continued by his 
successors. He has not only removed a distinguished 
engineer from the Directorship of the Reclamation Serv- 
ice, but he has changed the title of the position to make it 
conform to those positions to which men without tech- 
nical qualifications are commonly appointed. And, out 
of hand he has named for the position a man from 


political life. Secretary Work has a right to make a 


change if he deems this to the public interest, but if 
abandonment of the established principles of profession- 
ally trained appointees for important technical positions 
of this character can be accomplished by the mere asser- 
tion that it is in the public interest, then what is to pre- 
vent similar action on the same asserted grounds:in other 
cases where technical or professional qualifications are of 
first importance ? 

In the absence of any convincing explanation from the 
Secretary's office, AMERICAN Forestry, which views the 
reclamation work very closely related to forestry, is 
forced to the conviction that Secretary Work has set a 
very questionable precedent. The public will watch with 
close scrutiny the results actually accomplished by the 
change, and will view with great concern any further 
action which bears the stamp of departing from such an 
important and well-recognized principle. This criticism 
conveys no reflections upon Ex-Governor Davis, the new 
appointee. The great problem of efficiency in the gov- 
ernment, and particularly those bureaus charged with the 
administration of our natural resources, is not one of 
arrangement of bureaus and titles, or of the final adjust- 
ment of irregularities of compensation. The big ques- 
tion is to attract to the public service specially trained 
men of ability and high standing in the professions in- 
volved. Secretary Work’s action, we believe, will have 
the reverse effect upon the big engineers of the country, 
and upon professionally trained men in general. 





Wild Fowl with “Good Shooting for All” 


By Witt1am C. ADAMS 


MERICAN FORESTRY begins in this number a 
timely series of articles, dealing with what is hap- 
pening to our wild fowl and the need of the early passage 
of Federal legislation providing for Public Shooting 
Grounds and Game Refuges. Game conservation has yet 
far to go if good fowl shooting in America is not to pass 
into history. Every hunter, game lover, and out-of-doors 
man should be accurately informed in order that he may 
do his part wisely, promptly, and effectively. 


Read these articles. The complete series will include: 


“Goop SHootinc For ALL,” by William C. Adams, 
Director, Massachusetts Division of Fisheries and Game. 
What the Public Shooting Grounds and Game Refuge 
legislation seeks to accomplish and what its results will 


mean to game conservation and to the hunter of moderate 
means. 

“In BEHALF OF OuR WATER Fowt,” by Carlos Avery, 
Commissioner of Game and Fish, of Minnesota. A plea 
for action to stop the heedless and needless destruction of 
the breeding and homing grounds of our water fowl. 

“THE DESTRUCTION OF WILD FowL IN THE WEsT,” by 
Major Allan Brooks, Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, 
Berkeley, California. What is happening to bird life in 
California and the arid West following the drainage of 
extensive marsh and water areas by development com- 
panies. 

“FEDERAL Arp For Our Wit Lire,” by Judge Lee 
Miles, Little Rock, Arkansas. Why the Federal Govern- 
ment must be looked to for leadership in the establish- 
ment of public shooting grounds and game refuges. 


THESE ARTICLES WILL APPEAR MONTHLY IN THE ORDER GIVEN 
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ONE REASON WHY 75 PER CENT OF NEW YORK’S LUMBER, NOW NEEDED FOR HOME BUILDING AND MANUFACTURE, 
IMPORTED FROM CANADA, THE SOUTH, AND THE WEST. 


STATE, WHICH IF DEVOTED TO TIMBER-GROWING WOULD IN 
OF $15 TO $20 A THOUSAND FEET 





(New York State Conservation Commission) 


IS 


THERE ARE EIGHT MILLION ACRES OF FOREST LAND IN THE 
TIME ELIMINATE A PRESENT GROWING FREIGHT CHARGE 











(Photograph by A. B. Brooks) 

A FINE EXAMPLE OF THE SPLENDID EFFORTS OF NEW YORK TO REHABILITATE HER FORESTS AND KEEP A PERPETUAL 

SUPPLY OF YOUNG TREES AVAILABLE IS SEEN IN THIS CLOSE-UP OF A SECTION OF THE GREAT SARATOGA NURSERY. 
THERE ARE FIVE THOUSAND TWO-YEAR OLD SEEDLINGS TO A BED, SHOWING THRIFTY GROWTH 
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Two States Fight Forest Devastation 


By E. WHEELER WHITMORE 


IGURATIVELY speaking, New York City has 
enough timber land in its back yard to supply its 
annual lumber requirements. In the two states of 
New York and New Jersey there are, in round figures, 
about 15,000,000 acres classified as forest land. At pres- 
ent the remaining timber stands in these states are being 
heavily cut into, although the Conservation Commissions 
are doing splendid work along lines making for a reforesta- 
tion movement. 

Reflection of local conditions is particularly felt by 
home-builders, because large quantities of lumber used in 
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(New York State Conservation Commission) 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO THESE WHITE PINES WERE 


PLANTED ON THE PROPERTY OF GEORGE PROSSER AT 
YAPHANK, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK. THE RESULT SPEAKS 
FOR ITSELF 


New York and New Jersey must be hauled across the 
continent. Thus a lumber freight bill of about $50,000,000 
annually is contracted. In other words, 65 per cent of the 
lumber used in erecting homes in New Jersey is trans- 
ported by railroads from Washington or Oregon, or from 
Mississippi or Florida, while 75 per cent of New York 
State’s lumber requirements comes from Canada, the 
South, or the West. 

This additional cost in home construction becomes evi- 
dent when a comparison is made between the lumber costs 
of 1912 and today. ‘““I'en or twelve years ago,” said a 
builder who has been erecting homes in the vicinity of 


New York City for the past twenty years, “I paid on an 
average of $20 for a thousand board feet of lumber. To- 
day I pay on an average of $60 for a thousand board feet 
of the same material. I attribute the difference in lumber 
costs mainly to the fact that nearly go per cent of the lum- 
ber I use today is hauled by railroads from the South or 
West.” Eliminate the freight bill, this builder contends, 
and building costs in the metropolitan district can be sub- 
stantially reduced. 

Not only have building costs been affected by the dis- 
tance between the forest and the consumer, but the pulp 
industry in New York State has also had to import about 
55 per cent of its yearly requirements from Canada, pay- 
ing on an average of $25.01 a cord f. o. b. at the mill 
against $14.57 for Minnesota, where no wood is imported ; 
and at the present rate of consumption the pulp-wood 
supply on private lands in the Adirondack region will be 
exhausted in about eight years. 
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A YOUNG PINE FOREST IN NEW JERSEY, TYPICAL OF 

THE GROWTH WHICH CAN BE OBTAINED ON MUCH OF 

THE STATE’S 1,200,000 ACRES OF NOW NON-PRODUCING 
FOREST LANDS 


Sometimes a word to the wise is sufficient; but of late 
the wise either have not been listening or have become 
deaf. At least this might be intimated from the fact that 
in New York State there are 8,000,000 acres that from the 
forester’s point of view could be made productive wood- 
land, while in New Jersey there are 1,200,000 acres out 
of the 2,000,000 acres classified as forest land that contain 
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(New York State Conservation Commission) 
WHAT BESIDES THE WOODMAN’S AX HAS DEPLETED THE 
FORESTS OF NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY? DROP A 
MATCH OR A GLOWING CIGARETTE HERE AND YOU WILL 
HAVE YOUR ANSWER; ALSO YOU WILL HAVE TO TELL IT 
TO THE JUDGE 


no merchantable timber. These facts, if read, should 
surely arouse the wise, and they should in loud and 
sonorous tones be urging that those lands, which are 
largely privately owned, be reforested. If those 9,200,000 
acres were productive today, the wood-consuming indus- 
tries in New York and New Jersey would be assured a 
perpetual supply of lumber at a price that would be from 
$15 to $20 a thousand board feet lower than the western 
yield. 

Now, one of the most logical questions to ask would be: 
What besides the woodman’s ax has depleted our timber 
stands in New York and New Jersey? And one of the 
first replies would be—the crimson, scorching and con- 
The New Jersey Conservation Com- 


suming forest fire. 
After making a thorough 


mission frankly admits this. 
survey of the state, the commission reports that nearly 
70 per cent of the state’s forested area “has recently been 
cut over, or so severely burned that the present growth, 
while potentially valuable, is now too small to be mer- 
chantable.” In fact, forest fires during recent years cost 
the citizens of New Jersey something like $70,000,000 a 
year. 

On the 
New York State reports that the average forest fire during 
1922 did not extend over an average area of more than 


other hand, the Conservation Commission in 


28 acres. This, it cannot be denied, is certainly a splendid 


record. 
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To alleviate present forest conditions, New York State 
is standing behind the idea of education. So the camper 
or hunter finds large signs in the forest, which remind 
him that half-smoked cigars, cigarettes, and simmering 
camp-tires are the sparks from which large and destructive 
forest fires originate. As an added precaution, the Con- 
servation Commission has dotted the state with fire-lookout 
towers, and the result of the fire warden’s eagle eve, as he 
scrutinizes the surrounding terrain from his tower, has 
already become apparent in the :mpire State. 

To educate the public has always been a problem. 
may be attributed to the fact that many people believe that 
Many have 


This 


forestry has something to do with esthetics. 
read about forests in poetry and prose; hence their per- 
ception of forestry is formed. But the owner of timber- 
land should know better. As a matter of fact, many 
owners of timberlands, particularly the owner of the farm 
woodlot, do not understand the proper method of cutting, 
thinning, or selection of trees to be taken or left upon their 
land. ‘Trees may be cut, if tree management is applied, in 
such a way that a greater net return may be had through- 
out successive years and generations. 

So, after giving the subject of education deliberative 
consideration, the New York Conservation Commission 
has hit upon a mode of procedure which is not exactly 
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THE CRIMSON RAMBLER OF NEW JERSEY’S FORESTS. 
DURING RECENT YEARS, FOREST FIRES HAVE CAUSED THE 


STATE A LOSS OF ALMOST SEVENTY MILLION DOLLARS 


A YEAR 
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original, but which has been patterned after a plan that the 
Farm Bureau has found to be most effective. The plan, 
bluntly stated, is: The entire state is to be mapped into 
forest districts; each district is to be placed under the 
supervision of a trained forester, employed by the state. 
He is to call the people of the various towns and cities 
together, as he covers his district, and explain to them 
the necessity of proper management of woodlands. ‘This 
forester will also give practical advice, to any who seek it, 
regarding the trees that are best suited to be grown on any 
individual’s woodlot. The forester in each district will, 
furthermore, supervise the planting of trees and see that 
they are properly cared for after they have been planted. 
This advice and service will cost the people of the Empire 
State absolutely nothing, for the Conservation Commis- 
sion regards a perpetual forest crop as the state’s most 
important crop. 

Asa matter of fact, New York State authorities do not 
foster legislation that will force woodland owners to com- 
ply with certain statutory acts that might be passed by 
the state legislature. They, however, believe that educa- 
tion will remedy the present indifference thus far evi- 
denced by the people. In fact, the zoning of the state into 
forest districts is a big step toward that goal. 

At present New York State has an estimated stand of 
merchantable timber totaling about 26,000,000,000 board 


feet, compared with an original stand of 150,000,000,000 
board feet. The lumber industry began in this state about 
three hundred years ago, when three sawmills were erected 
by the Dutch West India Company at New Amsterdam. 
In 1639 other mills were erected at Fort Orange, now the 
City of Albany. The first ship to carry a cargo of lumber 
from New York State was the Arms of Amsterdam, 
which left New Amsterdam for Holland in the spring of 
1626. Until 1830 the lumber industry, as far as the Em- 
pire State is concerned, was confined to the valleys of the 
Mohawk and Hudson Rivers. The Erie Canal and Hud- 
son River were then the main arteries upon which rafts 
of lumber and logs were floated to the forest market. By 
1850 Albany was the largest lumber market in the world, 
handling as much as 700,000,000 board feet in a single 
year. In 1850 New York ranked first in lumber produc- 
tion, furnishing about 20 per cent of the nation’s annual 
cut. Today, however, New York produces but 1 per cent 
of the nation’s yield, or 432,632,000 board feet. 

Recent surveys of the State of New York give 4o per 
cent and of New Jersey fully 50 per cent of the land area 
as possible of classification as forest land. Furthermore, 
these lands are within a short hauling distance of the 
largest lumber-consuming center in the world; and should 
not common sense guide the owner of property primarily 
suitable for producing timber to invest in a product that 
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(New York State Conservation Commission) 


AMONG THE STATES, NEW YORK IS A LEADER IN REFORESTATION. THESE SCOTCH PINES, PLANTED BY THE STATE IN 
1905, IN FRANKLIN COUNTY, GRAPHICALLY ILLUSTRATE WHAT THE STATE CONSERVATION COMMISSION IS DOING TO 
DEMONSTRATE THE POSSIBILITIES OF FOREST-BUILDING 
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is and will be constantly in demand? Still, the fact re- 
mains that there is very little individual effort made for 
replacement of the tree-supply after it has been cut. As 
it is, the forests of the two states are being exploited with- 
out regard for the future. Shortly the future will be 
raising a mighty cry, a lamentation that will be pitiful to 
hear, and that will seem to say that that rich and bountiful 
heritage, once the backbone of our nation, has been con- 
sumed, has been destroyed, while the past sat idly by and 
complacently watched its dissipation. 

“Because there is still an abundance of timber in the 
far West, the East and central West cannot complacently 
see the basis of their own industrial prosperity destroyed,” 
Colonel Henry S. Graves warned the American Lumber 
Congress. And no states are more concerned with the 
forest problem than New York and New Jersey, for the 
wood-consuming industries within their borders use about 
7,000,000,000 board feet of lumber each year. 





Six Rules for Prevention of Fires 
1. MATCHES.—Be sure your match is out. Break it in two 
before you throw it away. 

2. TOBACCO.—Throw pipe ashes and cigar or cigarette stumps 
in the dust of the road and stamp or pinch out the fire before 
leaving them. Don't throw them into brush, leaves, or needles. 

3. MAKING CAMP.—Build a small camp fire. Build it in 
the open, not against a tree or log or near brush. Scrape away 
the trash from around it. 

4. LEAVING CAMP.—Never leave a camp fire, even for a 
short time, without quenching it with water and earth. 

5. BONFIRES.—Never build bonfires in windy weather or 
where there is the slightest danger of their escaping from control. 
Don’t make them larger than you need. 

6. FIGHTING FIRES.—If you find a fire, try to put it out. 
If you can’t, get word of it to the nearest U. S. Forest Ranger or 
State Fire Warden at once. Keep in touch with the rangers. 


PREVENT FOREST FIRES—IT PAYS. 





Forest People 
[Continued from page 492] 
and senility for many a 
shortly before his death 


sweet, defying arteriosclerosis 
long day,” Dr. Arnold wrote 
from pneumonia. 

“With some seven thousand 
jutants, the work of gathering in the feathered patients 
was ‘child’s play’ indeed and the happiest moments of 


school children as coad- 


their lives.” 

Dr. Arnold’s plan for crystallizing the sentiment of 
bird protection in the hearts of the children by making 
them co-partners in his hospital work, and thus indirectly 
reaching the parents and adult classes, has proved so 
eminently successful that it is being perpetuated by the 
Arnold Nature Club. In addition to the hospital work 
among the injured birds of the Pikes Peak region, the 
Club will institute courses of scientific study and research 
work for improving conditions among the birds. 

The unfortunate feathered patients upon their first in- 
troduction to the hospital almost perish with terror, but 
with an intuition exceedingly keen they soon comprehend 
the situation and accept it. In four or five days the 
patients recognize their caretaker and partake of food pre- 
pared for them, no longer endeavoring to escape. 
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The hospital plant today consists of one large aviary 
partitioned into two compartments; another, but smaller, 
one; a first-help ward; an orphanage; quarters for the 
birds almost well; a beauty parlor, two private wards 
for special use, and a nursery. 

No migratory birds are turned out during the winter, 
but recovered birds are given their freedom any time 
during the summer months. When released, the birds 
are taken to the outskirts of the city, for they have be- 
come so unafraid of human beings and predatory animals 
that they are apt to fall easy victims. 

The preparation of the food and feeding of a mis- 
cellaneous bunch of birds requires a great deal of time 
and painstaking attention, for the health of the patients 
depends very largely upon the food, water, and sanitary 
condition of their quarters. The daily menu as prepared 
by Dr. Arnold includes scraped or ground raw meat, 
insects, earth worms and bugs; meal worm dessert ; millet, 
hemp, sunflower, and various weed seeds; various kinds 
of sweet berries, cherries, grapes, apples, and other fruits. 
Vegetables also play an-important part in the daily menu. 








FOREST RANGER E. C. PULASKI, WINNER OF THE 
FIRST PRIZE IN AMERICAN FORESTRY’S RANGER 
STORY CONTEST 


In his story Ranger Pulaski tells simply of what has gone down in the 

annals of the forest as an act of outstanding heroism—the leading of his 

men, or rather, the driving of them for their own safety—into the mouth 

of an abandoned mine tunnel, out of an inferno of raging fire which 
surrounded them. 
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Good Shooting for All 


[Continued from page 487] 


ter of permits of various kinds authorizing the taking of 
migratory birds for propagating and other laudable pur- 
poses has assumed vast proportions and is rapidly grow- 
ing. The expenditure of a considerable sum for such 
work annually would yield a splendid return. From this 
first allotment named would also be maintained the war- 
den service of from 200 to 300 men for the entire United 
States and Alaska. 

In view of the fact that Massachusetts has 30 fish and 
game wardens and New York from 140 to 160, it is evi- 
dent the number available for the entire country from 
the Federal licenses will still be limited, so each man will 
have a great area to patrol. To expect 200 or 300 men 
to do the job throughout the United States is to call for 
the utmost service such a force can render. The Bio- 
logical Survey, operating under the enabling act, has put 
into effect rules and regulations which have brought 
about the increase in wild fowl and other migratory 
birds mentioned above, even with its present inadequate 
warden force. The more rigid enforcement of these 
same rules and regulations made possible by the added 
funds from the Federal licenses will result in even greater 
benefits. 


How WiLp Fow.t Wovutp BE PRoTEectTEeD 


When it comes to the second part of the income, to 
be used in the acquisition of game refuges, breeding 
grounds, and public shooting grounds, we are ready to 
paint the bright lights into the picture. It would not be 
difficult in any state for the government to select areas 
which are good shooting grounds in the fall or winter 
and which would likewise be attractive breeding areas to 
local birds in the proper season. A certain part of such 
tract would be marked off as a permanent bird sanctuary, 
within which birds would be safe at all times. The rest 
of the area would be thrown open to public shooting, sub- 
ject to reasonable ground rules, such as, for example, 
prohibiting shooting in the afternoon and evening, or lim- 
iting the shooting to three days a week, or to a modest 
bag limit for a starter, etc., the shooters on a given day 
to be limited to a reasonable number, and on the basis of 
first come, first served, or by application to a resident 
superintendent during the shooting season. 

But the whole plan would be laid out on common- 
sense lines based on local conditions, all done with the 
single purpose of gradually increasing opportunities for 
sport among the people who cannot afford membership in 
hunting clubs. There would be little competition from 
the wealthy class of sportsmen, who would undoubtedly 
go to their clubs and private preserves, thus leaving the 
field to the local gunner of small means. the 
closed season, which would include the breeding season, 
all these areas would be bird sanctuaries. A fight would 
be inaugurated on such areas against all kinds of vermin, 
and during the breeding season a limited amount of arti- 


During 


ficial propagation might be undertaken at a small cost, 
which would greatly increase the supply of wild fowl. 
In some instances tracts could be acquired for their value 
as breeding areas only, for it is just as essential to the 
gunner to have producing areas where large numbers of 
birds will be raised as it is to have other areas open to 
public shooting where these same birds may be shot. 


EARLY ACTION NECESSARY 


The bill further provides that all lands chosen by the 
Federal Government for these purposes shall be only with 
the consent of the legislature of the state in which the 
This secures to every state a controlling 
The bill further provides that 
in all these areas taken as migratory-bird refuges or pub- 


property lies. 
hand in the transaction. 


lic shooting grounds commercial fishermen may fish sub- 
ject to the laws of the state wherein the area is located. 
The agricultural element has nothing to fear from this 
bill, for it is entirely unlikely that any of the lands de- 
sired would be more valuable for agricultural purposes. 
The valuable shooting-club grounds have 
nothing to fear, for the reason that the value of these 


owners of 


privileges is such as to be prohibitive when it comes to 
expending the comparatively small sums available, while 
the bill carries no authority to take over lands except by 
purchase with the consent of the state legislature. 

There are still left in all parts of the country suitable 
areas which may be acquired at a reasonable price, pro- 
vided they are taken up within a reasonable time. It is 
well-nigh impossible to formulate any plan which will 
apply with equal force to all sections of our country. In 
some states, such as those east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Mason and Dixon line, very little valuable 
wild-fowl shooting grounds are left to the public. In 
some of the other states opportunities still exist, but are 
growing fewer every year. In some of the larger states 
of the west, extensive sections are still open; but even 
here the cream of the shooting has largely been taken by 
clubs. The time is now ripe for some of these latter 
states to profit by what they can easily discover to be the 
situation in some of the eastern and northeastern states, 
and to make certain for all time that they and coming 
generations will not be so restricted in their hunting 
grounds. Once let one of these public shooting grounds, 
game sanctuaries, and breeding grounds be established in 
a given state, the benefits accruing will be so evident and 
the example so encouraging that it is safe to say the 
sportsmen of the states will insist on others being estab- 
lished by the action of state governments, either directly 
or in co-operation with the Federal Government. 


“No Huntinc ALLOWED! KEEP OFF!” 


The question of posted land is beginning to be a night- 
mare to the average hunter, and as the population in- 
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creases it will become more so. ‘The leasing of shooting 
privileges and the establishment of private preserves are 
in their infancy, but the Old World arrangements of this 
kind are rapidly taking hold in certain portions of this 
country and will increase rather than diminish. The 
land-owner is beginning to realize that the shooting privi- 
leges on his land are an asset from which he can derive 
an income and he is looking more and more to new 
sources of revenue. All lands are becoming increasingly 
valuable, and the longer action is deferred the less our 
dollar will purchase. 

It should come home to the sportsmen of this country 
that here is the first real movement ever started to pro- 
vide for them public shooting grounds in the full sense 
of the term, and likewise those breeding areas which are 
so essential to the increase of the game. There is a real 
incentive for him to get to work to make converts to the 
cause, and there is a real incentive to pay his dollar. He 
knows now that for the first time in all the history of 
sport the foundation is being laid to secure to him and to 
those who come after him, for all time, an opportunity to 
go afield. The proposition is simple and business-like. 
It is surrounded with all the safeguards necessary to pro- 
tect the interests of all concerned. Unless and until the 
sportsmen of the country concentrate on some such busi- 
ness-like method of preserving their recreation, the so- 
called wealthy element will gradually absorb all of the 


suitable water and land, while the “one-gallus gunner,” 
who can easily pay his dollar now and hereafter, will be 
left on the side lines, a victim of his own shortsighted- 
ness, indifference, and neglect. 

In the beginning of this article he is pictured as bitterly 
reflecting on the wastefulness, indifference, and neglect 
of his forefathers. Here is the opportunity for him to 
set about the return of the old order of things, so far as 
it is now possible. From a purely selfish standpoint, he 
will now get out and hustle, for he has something definite 
and tangible to work upon which will give him what he 
wants. From the larger view of pure sportsmanship he 
will see here an opportunity to discharge his obligations 
to future generations and will do for them those things 
which his predecessors neglected to do for him, while 
insuring opportunity for his own sport. 

Get behind the Public Shooting Ground-Game Refuge 
Bill for the coming session of Congress. Write your 
Senator and Congressman that you are in favor of this 
measure and wish it passed. Get every gunner and bird- 
lover you know to do the same thing. Do not just read 
this article and calmly lay it aside. Get action, for this 
means the salvation of your sport. There is nothing 
else now on foot, or likely to arise in the next hundred 
years, which means or will mean so much to you and to 
other hunters and lovers of out-of-door life. 





if order is placed direct with the Association. 


This service saves you money, worry, and trouble. 


SERVICE TO MEMBERS 


Members of The American Forestry Association are entitled to a 10 per cent discount on the publisher’s price of all books and magazines 


ONLY MEMBERS ARE ENTITLED TO THIS SERVICE 


Send us a list of the books you want, together with remittance equal to 90 per cent 


of the regular price and the books will be delivered to your home by parcel post. 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT IS MAINTAINED FOR THE CONVENIENCE AND BENEFIT OF OUR MEMBERS 











Every tree lover should receive the beautifully illustrated monthly magazine American Forestry. Write to 
the Office, 914 Fourteenth Street, Washington, D. C., for a sample copy. 





PLANT TREES 
PROTECT FORESTS 
USE FORESTS 





Passing of the Piney Woads 
Wild Life and Wildfire 
Bird Migration ; 





This is the only Popular National 
Magazine devoted to trees and 
forests and the use of wood. 


August, 1923. 





BECOME A MEMBER —Nominate Your Friends for Membership 


FILL OUT THIS BLANK:— 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
914 FOURTEENTH STREET N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
I hereby apply for membership in The American Forestry Association and enclose $------ 


INDICATE CLASS OF MEMBERSHIP DESIRED 


O Subscribing Membership, per year, including Magazine-------------------- 
C1 Contributing Membership, per year, including Magazine-------------------- 
() Sustaining Membership, per year, including Magazine-------------------- 
(1) Life Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine-------------- 
0) Patron Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine------------ 1,000.00 
O) Annual Membership, without Magazine----------------------------------- 


Canadian Postage 25c extra; Foreign Postage 50c extra on subscribing memberships. 
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Reproduction from a painting in oil, 
by Frank Swift Chase, of the estate oJ 
L. F. Loree, at West Orange, N. J. 


Among prominent persons and _in- 
stitutions served by Davey Tree 
Surgeons are the following: 


A. BARTON HEPBURN 

HON. CHARLES R. CRANE 
ROBERT GARRETT 

HENRY CLAY PIERCE 

JULIUS H. BARNES 

FISHER BODY CORPORATION 
AMERICAN ROLLING MILLS CO. 
SOUTH SIDE SPORTSMAN’S 


CLUB 

PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE & 
TELEGRAPH CO. 





JOHN DAVEY 
Father of Tree Surgery 
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What is real Tree Surgery? 


REE surgery that saves trees—real Tree Surgery—is vastly more than a matter of 
mechanics, of cement and iron. As in dentistry, mechanical skill is of the highest 
importance, but it must be based on an intimate knowledge of the anatomy and physiology 


of tree life. Trees cannot be “repaired” as carpenters repair houses. 


To a study of its ills—disease and decay 
a half century Collaborating 


John Davey’s art is the art of the living tree. 
and insect enemies—he has dedicated himself for nearly 
with him in these later years is a modern research laboratory, headed by competent scientists, 
devoted to the solution of problems, new and old, as they relate to the perpetuation of tree 
life. In conjunction with this is the Davey resident school, where Davey Tree Surgeons are 
thoroughly trained in their difficult science. It is the only school of its kind in the world. 


Because Davey Tree Surgery is based on a true understanding of the laws of tree life, it 


is scientifically accurate as well as mechanically perfect. It saves your priceless trees 
without guessing or experiment. There is no substitute for it—either in correct methods 


or reliable men. Its dependability has been proved to more than 18,000 clients, for whom 


over 400,000 trees have been treated and saved, covering a period of more than twenty years. 


Davey Tree Surgeons are near you—if you live between Boston and Kansas City or in Cali- 
fornia. Write or wire nearest office for examination of your trees without cost or obligation. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 2108 Elm Street, Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with telepkone connections: New York, Astor Trust Building, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street; 
Boston, Massachusetts Trust Building; Philadelphia, Land Title Building; Baltimore, American Building; 
Pittsburgh, 331 Fourth Avenue; Buffalo, 110 Franklin Street; Cleveland, Hippodrome Building; Detroit, 
General Motors Building; Cincinnati, Mercantile Library Building; Chicago, Westminster Building; St. 
Louis, Arcade Building; Kansas City, Scarritt Building; Los Angeles, Garland Building; Montreal, 252 


Laugauchitere, West. 
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DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 





Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in the employ of the Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., and the public is cautioned 


against those falsely representing themselves. 
dividual is certain evidence of genuineness. 


An agreement made with the Davey Company and not with an in- 


Protect yourself from impostors. If anyone solicits the care of your 


trees who is not directly in our employ, and claims to be a Davey man, write headquarters for his record. Save 


yourself from loss and your trees from harm 
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An American Visitor at Kew 
[Continued from page 470] 


scape scheme. The great palm house is 
made to serve as an adequate background 
for a beautiful lagoon on one side and a 
delightful Italian garden on the other. 
The smaller houses have been no less suc- 
cessfully treated. 
There are a 

museums at Kew 
worth visiting, if one 
away from the beauty of the grounds and 
the wonders of the greenhouses. There 
are in all four of these museums. They 
are designed to illustrate the use of all 
the important economic plants of the Brit- 
ish Empire. They contain wonderful series 
of specimens and photographs showing the 
products and the methods of carrying on 
all the important plant industries, such as 
those of the production of tea, coffee, cot- 
ton, rubber, and the like. One of these 
museums is given over entirely to a collec- 
tion of woods from all the important tim- 
Another 


number of botanical 
which are abundantly 
can 


draw oneself 


ber trees of the British Empire. 
is devoted entirely to the subject of for- 
estry in the British Isles. Among the in- 
teresting exhibits in this building are speci- 
mens and photographs showing the growth 
of some of our American trees when used 
in forest plantations in Great Britain. 

In conclusion we cannot do better than 
to urge the American visitor to London to 
follow the advice of the poet, Alfred Noyes, 
and “Come down to Kew in lilac time, in 
lilac time.” If his holiday schedule will not 
permit him to make the pilgrimage when 
the lilacs are in bloom, he should make it 
whenever he best can. For it is worth a 
visit at any time of year or state of weather. 


WATER-POWER LEGISLATION IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Governor Pinchot’s program of power 
legislation for Pennsylvania was completed 
by the passage of the general power bill and 
the companion condemnation bill on the last 
day of the legislative session. It included 
the preparation of sound and far-seeing plans 
for the future as well as provision for pres- 
ent needs. 

Most significant for the future is the Act 
of May 24, creating a Giant Power Survey 
Board consisting of the Governor, Attorney 
General, Secretary of Forests and Waters, 
Chairman of the Public Service Commission, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary of Labor 
and Industry, State Geologist, a Deputy At- 
torney General, and an Engineer to be ap- 
pointed by the Governor. This board is to 
make an outline survey of the power re- 
sources available for the supply of Penn- 
sylvania’s needs, and will recommend a policy 
to be embodied in legislation by the General 
Assembly convening in January, 1925. The 
end in view is the most efficient development 
of the State’s great fuel-power resources, 


supplemented by water power, the pouring 
of the general output of these fuel- and 
water-power resources into a common reser- 
voir of interconnected lines 
covering the northeastern 
service of the industries, farms, and homes 
of Pennsylvania from this common reservoir. 
The possibilities and advantages of locating 
giant power plants at the coal mines, saving 
the by-products of coal now wasted in fuel- 
power plants, electrifying railroads, and co- 
ordinating flood prevention and stream purifi- 
cation, so far as practicable, with water- 
power development, are to be investigated. 
Two other acts embodied in the legislation 
authorize the Department of Forests and 
Waters to lease State forest lands for power 
projects for periods not to exceed fifty years 


transmission 


states, and the 


and to grant easements on State forest lands 
for water-supply projects without limit of 


time. 


A reprint of an article by Ernest H. 
Wilson, entitled “Northern Trees in South- 
from the Journal of the Arnold 
Arboretum, is just out, the demand for 
which is readily appreciated. The article 
deals, in a very interesting and illuminating 
way, with the introduction of northern 
trees in southern hemispheres. The world- 
wide shortage and consequent high price of 
for the 
practical 


ern Lands,” 


timber necessity 
cultivation of for 
forestry purposes, as the demand is con- 


emphasizes the 


exotic trees 


stant and general for quick-growing trees 
which will yield useful timber. The author 
recently made a tour throi gh Australia and 
South Africa, during which he made in- 
tensive study of this subject, and upon his 
return prepared the article of which the re- 
print has been made. In his conclusion the 
author touches also upon “Southern Trees 
in Northern Lands,” not that the growth of 
these trees contributes much of economic 
value, because of unfavorable climatic and 
soil conditions, with the exception of the 
eucalyptus of Australasia, which the author 
aptly calls “the southern hemisphere’s great 
gift to forestry,’ but from a standpoint of 
general interest and information. 


NEW YORK BREAKS PLANTING 
RECORD 


New York has broken all previous rec- 
ords in reforestation this season by plant- 
ing on its waste land areas all the trees 
which its could supply. More 
than seven million trees were planted in 
the state this spring, and it is predicted that 
the fall planting season will swell the num- 
Municipal forestry 


nurseries 


ber to twelve million. 
is an adopted principle in the State and is 
now under way in more than thirty munici- 
palities. County and school district forests 
are springing up rapidly and the youth of 
our state are being instructed in the way 
which leads eventually to perpetual supplies 
of timber. 








elm trees this spring. 


and Gun Club of Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 





pick to make the hole in which to sink them. 
vania through the Forestry Commissioner and transportation charges were paid for by the Rod 
The Troop 


Schmaltz and deserves great commendation for its tree planting activities. 


BOY SCOUTS ENTHUSIASTIC TREE PLANTERS 


Members of the Kennett Square Troop have been actively planting on an estate near Unionville, 
Pennsylvania, writes Mr. C. H. Thomas, having set out between 3,000 and 4,000 rock oak and 
The young trees are about a foot tall and the Scouts simply used a small 


The trees were donated by the State of Pennsyl- 


is under the command of P. Robert 
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The unit package shed at one of the Weyerhaeuser distributing yards 
from which emergency shipments can be made on twenty-four hours’ 
notice—an important feature of modern lumber service. 


The loading platform at one of the Weyerhaeuser mills. It is such up- 
to-date facilities as this that enable this group of mills to give efficient 
handling to orders of any size. 


Why So Many Industrial Concerns Are 
Utilizing Weyerhaeuser Lumber Service 

























HEN anold, established lumber organi- 

zation finds its sales to industrial users 
increase threefold in a few years, there must 
be sound fundamental reasons for the growth 
that are of interest to all wood-using industrial 
concerns. 


Several years ago the Weyerhaeuser organi- 
zation made a comprehensive survey of the 
lumber needs of American industries. The 
results of this survey, coupled with more than 
sixty years’ experience in the lumber business, 
led to a definite service policy in meeting in- 
dustrial lumber requirements. 


This service has two basic factors: 


FIRST—to find the kind and type of lumber and the 
grade of lumber that will meet a manufac- 
turer’s requirements most efficiently and 
economically. 


SECOND-—to assure a group of permanent custom- 
ers a continuous and uniform supply of the 
exact type of lumber in the correct grade, 

size and quantities they require. 


UCH a dependable lumber service enables 
a manufacturer definitely to standardize 
his lumber practices and factory operation. 
Continuous production is assured. There is 
no unnecessary wastage. Handling costs are 
reduced. In short, the manufacturer is relieved 
of his lumber worries. The expert in lumber 
works with his experts to produce maximum 
results. 
Weyerhaeuser sales to industrial users have 


shown phenomenal increases because Weyer- 
haeuser service fills a real need—because con- 








WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, lumber 
for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of these items in the 
species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 


cerns who have utilized the service find that 
it pays. 

This high type of lumber service is made 
possible because of the timber resources, 
specialized equipment and highly trained per- 
sonnel of the Weyerhaeuser organization: 

A large supply of mature timber of fifteen differ- 
ent species, and many types within these species, 
sufficient for decades of cutting. 

Scores of logging camps guaranteeing a steady 
stream of suitable raw material. 

Fifteen complete modern manufacturing units. 

Seasoning processes that prepare lumber scien- 
tifically for each exacting need. 

A crew of men at all the plants, with years of ex- 
perience in producing, grading and shipping Weyer- 
haeuser quality lumber. 

A corps of salesmen trained to think as purchas- 
ing agents and buyers have wished for lumber sellers 
to think. 


Distributing facilities backed by fifteen immense 
mill stocks and two great strategically located stor- 
age plants, in the heart of both the eastern and mid- 
western markets. 


HE Weyerhaeuser Sales Company dis- 

tributes Weyerhaeuser Forest Products 
through the established trade channels. Its 
principal office is in Spokane, Washington, 
with branch offices at 208 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago; 220 Broadway, New York; Lexing- 
ton Bldg., Baltimore; and 2694 University 
Ave., St. Paul; and with representatives 
throughout the country. 

The personal serviceof Weyerhaeuser crating engineers 
in helping buyers of crating lumber to reduce their pack- 
ing and shipping costs is outlined in a booklet, “‘Better 
Crating,”’ sent free on request. 
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Books on Forestry, Lumber, Trees, Birds, Ete. 








Price 
ADVENTURES AMONG BIRDS—W. H. Hudson.................. $4.00 
ADVENTURES OF A NATURE GUIDE—Enos A. Mills. 3.50 
AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF CAMP-LORE AND WOODCRAFT— 
DEE Li Cn chicas sect ecasche tabs SPasad ceehse alas eis risee ee 3.00 
AMERICAN FOOD AND GAME FISHES—Jordan and Evermann... 4.40 
AMERICAN FOREST REGULATION—T. S. Woolsey, Jr.......... 3.50 
AMERICAN FOREST TREES—Henry H. Gibson.................. 6.00 


AMERICAN NATURAL HISTORY—Wm. T. Hornaday. 1 vol. edition 5.00 


PLC... an Or aE hehe aah Reach eneaeerne char ee Rawewe 10.00 
AMERICAN SILVICULTURE—C. A. Schenck...............0+000+ 2.35 
ART AND CRAFT OF GARDEN MAKING................eeeee0% 15.00 
ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF TREES—Rex Vicat Cole................ 5.00 
i OD chs aaah ie hien seus Wee en ae eae en eee es Ome aaees 1.75 
BIRDS IN THEIR RELATION TO MAN—Clarence M. Weed....... 2.50 
BIRDS OF FIELD, FOREST, AND PARK—Albert Field Gilmore... 2.50 
BIRDS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA—Thos. Nuttall. 5.00 
BOOK OF FORESTRY—Fred F. Moon. cieneees.s ae 
BOOK OF THE NATIONAL PARKS-— Robt. s. Yard. <0 Seam 
BULB GARDENING—Mary Hampden..................20eeeeeeee8 2.75 
CAMP FIRES IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES—Wa. T. Hornaday... 5.00 
CAMP FIR ON DESERT AND LAVA—Wao. T. Hornaday........ 5.00 
CAMP FIRES IN THE YUKON—Harry A. Ayer.............-.++- 3.00 
CHEMISTRY OF PULP AND PAPER MAKING—Edwin Suter- 

RN ido rnc canes eiasis wks Kael wens ew ae Ra ean mies Wane ey 00 
CLEARING AND GRUBBING—Halbert P. Gillette. . 2.50 
DEVELOPMENT OF FOREST LAW IN AMERICA— J. Pp. peal 2.50 
ELEMENTS OF FORESTRY—Brown and Moon.............+-se0% 3.50 
ENGLISH ESTATE PORESTRY—A. C. Forbes. .....0cccccccccvcsce 3.50 
ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN TIMBER LAW—4J. P. Kinney....... 3.00 
FAMILIAR STUDIES OF WILD BIRDS—F. N. Whitman.......... 3.00 
FAMILIAR TREES AND THEIR LEAVES—Schuyler Mathews..... 3.50 
FARM FORESTRY—John Arden Ferguson..............2.-000e0008 2.00 
FARM WOOD LOT—Cheyney and Wentling.....................4+. 3.50 
FERNS AND HOW TO GROW THEM—G. A. Woolson............ Lz 
FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN TREES AND SHRUBS—Schuyler 

RIE Nerih chitin cinbial mika aie eles Willy bm laren nsxen aie Saw eeloes + EO RS 2.00 
FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN WILD FLOWERS--Schuyler Mathews 2.00 
FIELD MANUAL OF TREES—John H. Schaffner................... 2.00 
FIRST BOOK OF FORESTRY—Filibert Roth...................... 1.10 
en NINN 6 85 ee ae pisces Mg wd. ckskelb ose wes eRmioe ae eNOS 2.00 
PS TOTP Aithces Ga 5 oie. 6 5 6:6 00101006 :5.0:5:010'6 6:0 :0 0 o10:0:9:18 018-8 2.25 
FOREST MANAGEMENT-—A. B. Recknagel................-0-e00% 2.50 
FOREST MENSURATION—Herman Haupt Chapman............... 5.00 
FOREST PHYSIOGRAPHY-—Isaiah Bowman....... 5.00 
FOREST PRODUCTS, THEIR MANUFACTURE AND USE— N. Cc 

SL; Cicer tarethawakwete date KekEeehP es tenia sSanee 60 ene 4ineS 4.00 
POOREST RANGER—Jobm BD. Guthrie. oe oc os ccccscccdsvccsseseeess 1.50 
FORESTRY FOR WOODMEN—C. O. Hanson..................00% 2.00 
FORESTS OF NEW YORK STATE—A. B. Recknagel............... 2.50 
FORESTS OF UPPER INDIA AND THEIR INHABITANTS—Frank- 

OE oki cake cuseokuw er te MERRCe Rh Raw eho uns ase ans ccs 8 
FORESTS, WOODS, AND TREES—A. Henry..............sscee0. 7.50 
FOREST VALUATION—Herman Haupt Chapman.................. 3.00 
FRENCH FORESTS AND FORESTRY—T. S. Woolsey, Jr......... 3.00 


HANDBOOK FOR RANGERS AND WOODSMEN—Jay L. B. Taylor 3.00 
HANDBOOK OF FIELD AND OFFICE PROBLEMS IN FOREST 


MENSURATION—Winkenwerder and Clark.................4-- 2.00 
HISTORIC TREES OF MASSACHUSETTS—J. R. Simmons. 4.00 
IDENTIFICATION OF ECONOMIC WOODS OF THE U. S. 5. i. 

PE ca Enea acs we nee ae re PaO abe camwaas KEG Ss 5 aule ae sele> wate 2.50 
IMPORTANT TIMBER TREES OF THE U. S.—S. B. Elliott...... 2.50 
IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPEAN FORESTRY—R. S. Hosmer....... 1.00 
INJURIOUS INSECTS AND USEFUL BIRDS—F. T. Washburn..... 2.50 
KEY TO NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS—Elliot Coues (2 vols.)...... 15.00 
KEY TO THE TREES—Collins and Preston............0cccecscseee 1.50 
KILN DRYING OF LUMBER—H. D. Tiemann..................... 4.50 
THE AMATEUR BOOK OF LAWN-MAKING—Leonard Barron, 

author of “Lawns and How to Make Them’’.................0000. 3 
LOG OF A TIMBER CRUISER—W. P. Lawson...................- 2.25 
LOGGING—Ralph C. Bryant. Reb niRwninwern seats Se 
LUMBER AND ITS USES— R. 's. Kellogg... 
LUMBER MANUFACTURING ACCOUNTS— ‘A. F. ‘Senn. Coo eee 2.25 
MANUAL FOR NORTHERN WOODSMEN—Austin Cary........... 2.50 
MANUAL OF TREES OF NORTH AMERICA—C. S. Sargent...... 12.50 
MANUAL OF FORESTRY, vol. 1—Hawley and Hawes............. 3.50 
MANUAL OF TREE DISEASES —Howard Rankin............-..00% 3.25 


Price 
MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF WOOD—S. J. Record........... 2.50 
MINDS AND MANNERS OF WILD ANIMALS—Wm. T. Hornaday... 2.50 
MODERN PULP AND PAPER MAKING—Paul Witham............ 6.00 
NATURAL STYLE IN LANDSCAPE GARDENING—Frank A. Waugh 2.50 
NORTH AMERICAN FORESTS AND FORESTRY—E. Bruncken.... 2.00 
Tr Ca: "TF . PRE sy occ dctscecetictnccorscsvesesases 2.50 
ORGANIZATION OF THE LUMBER INDUSTRY—Wilson Compton 2.00 
OUR NATIONAL FORESTS—R. H. D. Boerker...............+2.+ 2.50 
OUR NATIONAL PARES—Joba: Moir... ...cccccccccesccsescvcecs 1.85 
OUR NATIVE TREES—Harrict Koeoler....... 0.0 ccccccccccccccscces 3.00 
OUR NORTHERN SHRUBS—Harriet Keeler................-.0000% 3.00 
OUR TREES AND HOW TO KNOW THEM—Emerson-Weed....... 3.50 
OUR VANISHING FORESTS—Arthur Newton Pack.............+.-. 2.00 
PAPER AND ITS USES—Edward Dawe... cccsccccccvccccccssccsos 4.00 
PAPER MAKING, THE ART OF—Alexander Watt................. 4.00 
PRACTICAL FORESTRY—John Gifford... ..ccsccccsvccscccssceces 2.50 
PRACTICAL NATURE STUDY AND ELEMENTARY AGRICUL- 
ee RE Re eres ta err 1.60 
PRACTICAL TREE REPAIR—Elbert Peets. .......cccccccccccvcses 2.35 
PRACTICE OF SILVICULTURE—R. C. Hawley.................. 4.00 
PRESERVATION OF STRUCTURAL TIMBER—Howard F. Weiss.. 3.50 
PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN FORESTRY-—S. B. Green.......... 2.00 
PRINCIPLES OF HANDLING WOODLANDS—H. S. Graves...... 2.50 
sie age AND PRUNING OF HARDY TREES, SHRUBS, 
Fs Mi. PO 60 v'c.0k.cuse ee tt es ebe cee esekes swe eres sawn , 
08 OF OUR TREES—Ernest H. Wilson.................+. 10.00 
SCHOOL BOOK OF FORESTRY—Charles Lathrop Pack (See Ad 
I MINA. n'g's Wh Gawain tk ohn bales Awa PRIS Ct SWAG Ea EE RA A Ces 1.00 
SEEDING AND PLANTING IN THE PRACTICE OF FORESTRY— 
nw ia ca ek hee ae RMSE ee NEM OE Se kha ete eae ROS 4.00 
SHADE TREES IN TOWNS AND CITIES—William Solotaroff...... 3.50 
SIVILCULTURE OF INDIAN TREES: (3 vols.) .0cccccccveccveese 47.25 
SONG BIRDS AND WATERFOWL—Howard E. Parkhurst.......... 1.50 
SPORTSMAN’S WORKSHOP—Warren H. Miller................... 1.75 
STUDIES IN FRENCH FORESTRY—T. S. Woolsey, Jr............ 6.00 
SUITES GP TF. Fi Ceri aaa kis nies ch eo cesdcnsasass 2.25 
STUDIES OF TREES IN WINTER—A. O. Huntington............. 3.50 
pases AND PRACTICE OF WORKING PLANS—A. B. Reck- om 
MABEL cw cecccccccccc vn ccccce vase secerscc cere seeceseseessseeseee $ 
ee De TR, Re oo gs onic ceed cent ives es caseenesvee 2.00 
PR OE CEE OT COE OC ITT eee CET EST 6.00 
TIMBER AND SOME OF ITS DISEASES—H. M. Ward............ 2.80 
— ITS STRENGTH, SEASONING, AND GRADING—H. S. oa 
ME Sion Siete ona re ilar oa aeaieis tapes alee ORME wee RN nd cma SOs eSae y 
TIMBERS AND THEIR USES—Wrea Wian, .. o...6s.cesccccesceces 5.00 
— OF COMMERCE AND THEIR IDENTIFICATION—H. - 
ROMO ccccc cr cccccesece cece cece ceeese cece ee sees seereneeeeeeees . 
TRAINING OF A FORESTER—Gifford Pinchot.................+. 1.50 
EE ee ee, IB 5 5 fais iain 6.09 9.009805 8S 0S ROCCE 5.00 
ee rs TI TO a 6 ko.0:kc 60. ete wan nn 602e Konwenccns cues 75 
TREES, HOUGH’S HANDBOOK OF (photo-descriptive). Covers the 
trees east of the Rocky Mountains and north of the Gulf States. 
Sie eS Noo lowe orccue fene cote atascueeeewea 8.00 and 10.00 
TREES, HOUGH’S LEAF KEY TO THE (of the same territory as 
the Handbook) and a Botanical Glossary.............0.eeee00% ste 
NTC eT ene Ie Cer ee ee 1.75 
ee I I Goins a icc andiveuapuwinen ares sdaeer as enens 2.00 
TREES AND SHRUBS—Prof. Chas. Sprague Sargent.............+++ 5.00 
TREES AND TREE PLANTING—J. S. Brisbin................200- 1.50 
a GOOD CITIZENS—Charles Lathrop Pack (See Ad Page os 
TREES EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW-—J. E. Rogers.......... 1.00 
TREES IN WINTER—Blakeslee and Jarvis............cseseeeeeees 3.50 
TREES OF NORTHERN UNITED STATES—A. Angar..........-- 1.00 
TREES, SHRUBS, AND VINES OF NORTHEASTERN U. S.— 
et a eee rn rr rrr 1.50 
TREES, SHRUBS, VINES, AND HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS— 
RR rere 2.50 
TREE WOUNDS AND DISEASES—J. Webster...........-++eeee0% 2.50 
UNITED STATES FOREST POLICY—John Ise............---++0+ 5.10 
VALUATION OF AMERICAN TIMBERLANDS—K. W. Woodward. 3.00 
VOCABULAIRE FORESTIER—Par J. Gershell..........-.e-eeee% 1.75 
i ee re ee re Pe er ee er ere errr ree 4.50 
= Fg OTHER ORGANIC STRUCTURAL MATERIALS— 
Cc. Ee ee Ree A SC Sy RE re A oe 
WoOobps, HOUGH’S» AMERICAN—lllustrated by snesiners (14 
vols.), per volume (See Ad Page 319)...........ee00e- 0 and 10.00 





Remittance must accompany all orders. 


Send all 
orders to 





Members of the Association are entitled to a discount of 10 per cent from the above prices 
If price is not available send approximate amount and difference will be charged or rebated. 


The American Forestry Association, 914 14th Street, Washington, D. C. 
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GREAT SOUTHERN’S HISTORY-MAKING REFORESTATION OPERATIONS ASSURE OUR TRADE A SUPPLY IN PERPETUITY 






TIMBERS 


stringers, ties and Railway Lumber for every require- 
ment, can be quickly produced to special order at 
BOGALUSA,, in strict accord with the rigid specifications 
of the A. R. E. A., the A. S. T. M. and the FACTORY 
MUTUALS. The exact personal attention that marks 
the filling of your orders to Great Southern is an integral part of the satis- 
faction-guaranty implied by the BOGALUSA Trade-mark by which you 


identify every stick or bundle. 





C APACITY 1,000,000 | FEET DAILY- “WITHOUT STRAIN OR HASTE 





Immediate and Accurate Response to All Inquiries 


GREAT SOUTHERN LUMBER CO., Bogalusa, Loui: 








“Trade mark Reg. U S. Pat Of 


“NOT ONLY THE LARGEST, BUT THE BEST ORGANIZED, SAW-MILL OPERATION IN THE U S.” 
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1305 E STREET, NW. 
WASHINGTON,DC. 


ENGRAVERS 


DESIGNERS 
AND 


ILLUSTRATORS 


5 COLor Process WoRK 
€LECTROTYPES 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 
& SERVICE 


Phone Main 8274 





THE BLUE RACER 


a blue racer, is 
terrarium at the 
flash of 


greenish olive and some wiggling grass and 


A sixth species of snake, 


now to be found in the 


Yosemite Museum. Usually, a 


this snake is gone, for it is a “racer.” Its 


uniform color above and its smooth scales 


make this harmless snake especially at- 


tractive to those who are willing to make 


a pet of a reptile. 





Send for FREE story 


Interesting, illustrated folder “How to get 
Greater Desk Efficiency” shows how to keep 
your desk cleared for action. Thousands of 
Kleradesks are giving entire Satisfaction, Saves 
time locating, distributing or sorting papers. 
Takes lessspacethanzatray. Sent FREE trial. 


Kleradesk 


ROSS-Gould Co 
232 N 10th 
ST. LOUIS 











Mailing Lists 


Will _ ng increase sales 


thaasanes of vanprices Mailing List 
6 9 Guaranteed F ¢ 
0 by refund of each 





Ross-could Co ant, St. Louis 


























ROMLNIUNUNLA e 


AMERICAN FORESTRY IS FROM OUR PRESSES 


e 


JUDD & DETWEILER, INC. 
MASTER PRINTERS 


ECKINGTON PLACE AND FLORIDA AVENUE N.E. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HULL 




















A MARVEL OF NATURE 


How many have ever thought of the 
tremendous power exerted by a tree that 
can lift a column of water three hundred 
That is what our largest 
New York 
Syracuse Uni- 
without the 
machinery, 


feet in the air? 
are able to do, 
College of Forestry, 
And this is done 
movement of a 
No steam, 
minute, stationary 
lift this great volume of water to the tops 
of the tallest sequoias. 


trees says the 


State 
versity. 
single piece of 


no gasoline, no steel; only the 


sapwood cells of the tree 


The exertion of such power is incom- 
prehensible and the most learned do not 
know the secret of this strange influence 


that defeats the law of gravitation and of 
understand them. 
attraction. The 

feet in diameter and 
feet high. In such 
upward of 


mechanics, as we It is 
called capillary 


thirty-two 


sequoia 
grows to 
three hundred and fifty 
a monstrous tree there 
160,000 gallons of 
water will weigh 1,500,000 pounds, or 750 
tons. In other the weight of the 
water in these great trees is equal to the 


are 
water. This volume of 
words, 


weight of six of the big passenger locomo- 
tives of the type that haul the crack New 
York fliers. No mechanical con- 
trivance been invented, 
ably never will be, that could force such a 
quantity of water to such a height for even 
a portion of the lifetime of a giant sequoia, 
which lives more than 3,000 years. Know- 
ing this, who can fail to be struck with 
awe and admiration for trees and feel the 
any 


Central 


has ever and prob- 


crime that is committed in useless 


destruction of them. 


PAPER FACTS 


The United States has 854 paper and pulp 


mills, of which 339 are pulp mills. Based 
on value of product, the paper and print- 
ing industry ranks seventh among Ameri- 


can industries. In 1922 the paper industry 
used 1,963,000 tons of waste paper. In the 
same year it used 600,000 tons of rags. In 
1922 production of paper was approximately 
7,000,000 tons. In 1921 798,896 tons were 
imported and 48,927 tons exported. The 
value of paper imports was $83,254,071 and 
$25,690,060. The world’s pro- 
duction of paper is about 12,500,000 tons. 
The per capita consumption in 1920 in the 
United States was 138.15 pounds of paper. 
Ranking in value of product of paper and 
pulp, the principal paper-making states are 
New York, Maine, Massachusetts, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Indiana—New 
York Forestry. 


of exports 








“A PENNY SAVED IS A PENNY EARNED” 


Earn your membership dues by saving 10 per cent on all books and magazines that you purchase. 


all orders direct to the American Forestry Association. 
Your Association pays all transportation charges, which is an additional saving to you. 


Send 




















HOUGH’S AMERICAN WOODS 


A publication illustrated by actual specimens (showing the end. 
“quarter” and “‘flat’’ grains of each wood) with text telling uses, 
properties, distributions, etc. 





A volume of AMERICAN Woops open. The plates containing 
the specimens go with the text into the clasped book-like cover. 


HOUGH’S HANDBOOK OF TREES 


Is photo-descriptive and enables one to identify al] of the trees 
east of the Rocky Mountains and north of the Gulf States at any 
season of the year. 891 illustrations. 














The HANDBOOK opened at Red Oak. Two pages facing each 
other are devoted to a species. Its illustrations almost carry the 
scent and touch of the original.’’— New Yors Times. 


“These books are gems and worth far more than you ask for 
them.”’— Luther Burbank. 


Mounts of Woods for Microscope and for Lantern, Tree-Studies for 
Lantern, and Greeting and other Cards of Woods of unique interest 


Send for announcements and samples 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH COMPANY, Lowville, N. Y. 








Protect Your Magazines 
IN OUR SPECIAL BINDERS 


American Forestry stamped in gold 
on cover 


Two 
For 
$3.50 
Net 


$2.00 
Each 
Net 





Capacity—Twelve Issues 


Issues can be bound as received 
All orders to 
The American Forestry Association 


914 Fourteenth Street N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Pleasant Things We Hear 








“Allow me to congratulate you on_ the 
contents of the magazine. It certainly has 
greatly improved and cannot help but be a 
great factor in putting forestry across in this 
country.”—William Burnet Apgar. 

“The picture of Lake Sa-ga-na-ga in the 
May number was a dandy. Just the right 
a‘mosphere. The whole magazine is snappy !” 
— Arthur H. Carhart. 

“Every time a new issue of AMERICAN 
Forestry has come I have meant to write to 
you and tell you how much we are enjoying 
it. Our library just started to subscribe for 
it in January and every issue seems to be 
better than the one before.”"—Etta Lan 
Matthews. 

“T enjoy AMERICAN Forestry greatly and 
look forward to each monthly number.” 
Senator Charles L. McNary. 

“T am certainly pleased with the chang 
that has come over the magazine and look 
forward to its coming each month.”—J. Nel- 
son Spacth. 


“T appreciate what the Association is do- 
ing, and the marked improvement in the last 
few issues of AMERICAN Forestry has been 
observed with a great deal of pleasure.”— 
C. W. Teneick. 

“T read AMERICAN Forestry often and en- 
joy it very much.”—Arnold Arnesan. 

“On this occasion I wish to state that the 
magazine under the present management is 
indeed a real publication and I personally 
enjoy it very much.”—R. 7. Ferguson. 


“May I congratulate you on the improve- 
ment in the magazine? This year it has had 
more of actual interest to foresters in it, as 
well as to the general public, than it had ever 
before, generating from merely a_ propa- 
gandist magazine to a worth-while semi- 
technical authority. We are past the propa- 
ganda stage now and are at the point where 
the general public is asking the foresters to 
go ahead and actually do the work they have 
been blowing so long they would like to do.” 
—J.E. Pemberton, Jr. 


“AMERICAN FORESTRY is received by the 
Forest Branch (Canadian) Library and I 
am very much delighted with its improve- 
ment in the last few months. I have read it 
thoroughly and particularly liked the article 
on Henry Ford’s Forest. It appears to be a 
real forestry magazine now, and doing a 
work which is undoubtedly of great good to 
forestry in America.”—R. C. St. Clair, Vic- 
toria, B. C. 
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WALK 


»=— NURSERY 


MEMORIAL TREES 


_Particularly fine specimens of Oak, Maple, 
Elm, etc., for memorial planting. Trees 
from 15 to 30 feet are recommended. Each 
tree is recorded with the American Forestry 
Association to perpetuate its memory. 
Amawalk, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
Tel., Yorktown 128 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 


372 Lexington Avenue 
Tel., Vanderbilt 7691 








a 
Orchids bol rg specialists in 


we collect, 
import, grow, sell, and export this class of 
plants exclusively. 

Our illustrated and descriptive catalogue 
of Orchids may be had on application. Also 
opeeies list of freshly imported unestablished 
Orchids. 


LAGER & HURRELL 


Orchid Growers and Importers Summit, N. J. 








TREE SEEDS 


Large collection of Evergreen, Tree, Shrub, 
and Hardy Perennial Seeds from all parts 
of the world. 

Send for Catalogue 
CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
6628-30-32 Ross Street 
GERMANTOWN - PHILADELPHIA 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 
PINE :: SPRUCE 


CONIFERS ONLY 
Write us for price list 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
KEENE, N. H. 








EVERGREENS 4 TREE SEEDS 
We specialize in growing trees 
for Forest Planting 


™. North-Eastern 
Forestry Company 


NURSERIES SEED HOUSE 
Cheshire, Conn. Willsboro, N. Y. 








TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS 
Domestic and Imported 
“WHERE QUALITY COUNTS” 
Price List on Request 
Special Quantity Prices 
OTTO KATZENSTEIN & CO. 
Tree Seedsmen 


Atlanta, Georgia. Established 1897 











Nominate Your Friends 
For Membership in 
The American Forestry 
Association 
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Yale School of 
Forestry 


Established in 1900 





The two years’ technical course 
prepares for the general practice of 
forestry and leads to the degree of 


Master of Forestry. 


Special opportunities in all branches 
of forestry for 


Advanced and Research Work. 


For students planning to engage in 
forestry or lumbering in the Tropics, 
particularly tropical America, a 
course is offered in 


Tropical Forestry. 
Iumbermen and others desiring in- 


struction in special subjects may be 
enrolled as 


Special Students. 


The work of the summer term at 
Milford, Penn., which is a part of 
the regular course, is open to special 
students with adequate preparation. 


For further information and cata- 

logue address: The Dean of the 
School of Forestry, New Haven, 
Connecticut, U. S. A. 














ie 
New York State 


College of 


Forestry 
at Syracuse University. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 





Special opportunities are offered 
for graduate work in addition to 
the regular four-year undergraduate 
courses. These special courses lead 
to the degrees of Master of Forestry, 
Master of City Forestry, Master of 
Science, Doctor of Philosophy, and 
Doctor of Economics. A four-year 
course in Pulp and Paper Manufac- 
ture and a short course each spring 
in Dry-kiln Engineering and Lumber 
Grading are also given. The State 
Forest Experiment Station of ninety 
acres at Syracuse, three other experi- 
ment stations, the Roosevelt Wild 
Life Forest Experiment Station, a 
modern pulp mill, a well-equipped 
sawmill, a complete dry-kiln plant, 
the biological laboratories, and an ex- 
cellent reference library offer unusual 
opportunities for investigative work. 


Address 


FRANKLIN MOON. Dean 














TEXAS DOUBLES APPROPRIATION 
FOR FORESTRY 


The Texas legislature deserves special 
commendation for according greater recog- 
nition to forestry through increasing the 
appropriation for the State Department of 
Forestry from $20,750 to approximately 
$40,000 per annum. 

In addition to increasing the appropria- 
tion for fire prevention and giving added 
consideration to the co-operative reforesta- 
tion policy of the Federal Government, the 
legislature, for the first time in the history 
of the state, made a direct appropriation 
for the purchase of timber lands upon 
which to demonstrate the practicability of 
reproducing pine timber on a commercial 
Though the sum made available is 
gregating only $20,000, the signif- 


o 
S 
t 


scale. 
small, a 
icance of the act lies in the recognition by 
the state government of the necessity of 
inaugurating a constructive policy in the 
reproduction of its fast-vanishing timber 
resources. 

The appropriation made available by the 
legislature for the purchase of a state for- 
est will permit the acquisition of an area 
of approximately 4,000 acres upon which 
the State Forestry Department can dem- 
onstrate practical forestry. This area will 
also be extremely useful in working out 
the many things yet to be ascertained 
relative to producing successive crops of 
lumber forests. Through this action of the 
legislature, Texas falls in line with 17 
progressive states which have established 
state forests varying in areas all the way 
from 5,000 to over 2,000,000 acres. 





DO YOUR XMAS 
SHOPPING EARLY 


Earn the necessary money by 








pleasant, congenial, spare-time 
work. No special training or ex- 
perience necessary. 

Send coupon or post card for 
full information. 


CLIP HERE 


The American Forestry Assn., 
914 Fourteenth St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN: 
Please tell me, without obligation, 
about your Xmas Money Plan. 


PIMRP ic 5 ic cas. kee Ged wie teeta: paairare 
PEE cise maaeeeeuee eer Pee privadatenn 
CF: woos scan ass Ee Cees 








LEAD PENCILS 


The lowly lead pencil requires a special 
kind of wood, and the source of! it is becom. 
ing remote and limited, according to the New 
York State College of Forestry, at Syra- 
cuse University. Manufacturers are having 
trouble in finding wood for their factories, 

A light, strong, smooth, soft-grained 
wood, free from knots, a wood pliable to 
the knife and patent-sharpener, is necessary, 
The red cedar of the South Atlantic states 
has supplied pencil wood for half a century, 
It was so plentiful at one time that farmers 
built their fences of it. Today this supply 
is exhausted and the old fences are sold 
for pencil wood at a premium. Most of 
the wood from which pencils today are made 
is obtained from the Pacific coast. 

The California incense cedar is in great 
demand. Western juniper is also utilized 
for this purpose, but it is knotty and a large 
portion of the tree has to be made into 
fence-posts and cordwood. 

The importance of the supply of wood for 
lead pencils is better understood when it is 
known that about 1,000,000,000 pencils are 
manufactured from American woods every 
year. Some of the product is exported, but 
every person in the country, it is estimated, 
uses approximately seven pencils annually, 

One billion pencils represent a product 
that will probably bring, on the average, five 
apiece, or a total of $50,000,000 
This is an astonishing develop- 


cents 
annually. 
ment since the time the Romans used metal- 
lic lead with which they made marks, whence 
comes the name of the pencil. Graphite 
was not utilized in pencil-making until the 
middle ages, in Germany. During the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth a graphite mine was 
opened in England, which gave that country 
a monopoly of the trade. Later Nurem- 
berg, Bavaria, assumed the lead. In those 
days turning out pencils was considered part 
of the cabinet-workers’ business. A French 
chemist, Nichols Jaques Conte, discovered 
how to mix graphite with clay and produce 
any required degree of hardness. In 1861 
the first pencil factory was established in 
the United States. 





University of Maine 


Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a_four- 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in For- 
estry. 


Opportunities for full technical training, 
and for specializing in forestry problems of 
the northeastern States and Canada. 
Kight-weeks’ camp-course required of all 
Seniors in Forestry, in practical logging op- 
erations in northern Maine, under faculty 
supervision. 


For Catalog and further information address 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 


Professor of Forestry 
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Dogies and Dudes 

[Continued from page 478] 
have a definite place in the life of the 
nation. But it is a very emphatic declara- 
tion that the National Forests of the West 
already support a vital, profitable, and far- 
dependent on the 
owned 


reaching tourist trade, 
beautities found in these nationally 
forest lands, and that this industry deserves 
consideration, study, and support compar- 
able in some degree to that given other for- 
est industries in the same regions. Cer- 
tainly, if the national demands exist, their 
recreational development should be on a 
scale reasonable with, what has been done 
with the same type of resources in the 


National Parks. 





MOVIE ACTORS PROTECT THE 
WOODS 

The Famous Players-Laskey Corpora- 

tion recently filmed Zane Grey’s book, “To 

the Last Man.” 

the Tonto Forest, in the vicinity of Payson, 


The picture was made on 


in the same region in which the plot was 
laid and where Grey actually wrote the 
story. Many people were used in the work 
and there was much running about with 
trucks and horses. The season was dry 
and hazardous, yet not a single fire accident 
occurred. The Tonto gives credit for this 
to Ranger James and to the guide, Mr. 
A. L. Haught. The picture people were 
told that if they did not use every precau- 
tion they would find themselves fighting 
forest fires instead of making motion pic- 
tures. They preferred to make pictures. 
WOOD STAIN PROBLEM 

According to W. H. 
of the Portland office of the United States 
Forest Service, the losses to the lumber 
and woodworking trade amount to I0 
million dollars through loss in grade of 
lumber by sap stain and mold. This is a 


Gibbons, in charge 


recent estimate by the Forest Service and 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, based on a 
survey of the southern pine and hardwood 
field. The survey is preliminary to a study 
to be made by the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wisconsin, on sap stain and 
molds as they affect the wood industries 
throughout the United States, which includes 
the western yellow pine industry of the 
Northwest. 

Price reductions based on blue stain de- 
grade have varied from $10 to $27 per M 
board feet in the sash and mill work field 
alone, according to figures obtained in the 
survey. In the cooperage industry the annual 
loss due to blue stain sap gum lumber were 
decreased in amounts varying from $1.50 to 
as high as $15 per M board feet. Continued 
calls made by manufacturers upon the Forest 
Products Laboratory for suggestions as to 
means of controlling stain indicate that the 
problem cannot be completely solved by any 
method now used. The Western Pine Asso- 
ciation is much interested in this proposed 
study. 
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ATTENTION, FORESTERS! 


AMERICAN FORESTRY will print, free 
of charge in this column, advertisements of 
foresters wanting positions, or of persons 
having employment to offer foresters. This 
privilege is also extended to foresters, lum- 
bermen, and woodsmen who want positions, 
or to persons having employment to offer 
such foresters, lumbermen, or woodsmen. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


GRADUATE FORESTER would like job_ in 
Southern Appalachians or Southern Pine Region. 
Four years in Forest Service. One year in 
France lumbering with 1oth Engineers. One 
year in state work in fire prevention, where he 
is now. Has worked from Pennsylvania to Ala- 
bama and in Idaho. Some agricultural experi 
ence. Address Box 5035, care AMERICAN [or 


ESTRY MacazinE, Washington, D. C. ) 


(5-7-23 


GRADUATE FORESTER with 8 years of experi- 
ence, both practical and technical, in the United 
States and Canada. Has had charge of large 
logging operations, estimated large areas of 
timberland for both buyer and seller. Open to 
change of employment. Best of references fur- 
nished. Address Box 5040, care AMERICAN 
FORESTRY MAGAZINE, Washington, D. C. 


5-7-23) 


WwW ANTED—POSITION BY A FORESTER, 12 
years’ varied experience in northern and sout 
ern forests; ex-forest supervisor, at present 
secretary of forestry association. E S| ecially 
competent in forest management; practical, 
commercial forestry; forest protection; pub- 
licity and administrative work. Desires em- 
ployment by large lumber company or state 
forestry department. Pleasing personality, 
robust physique and —— practical ex- 


perience. Address Box 5045, care AMERI- 
CAN FORESTRY MAG RZ E, Washington, 
Ez G (6-83-23) 


TECHNICAL FORESTER, graduate 1914, with 
nine years’ experience in technical forestry and 
private logging work, wishes to make a change. 
At present in Government position of respons 
bility. Capable of taking charge of logging en- 
gineering, forestry, or forest engineering depart 
ment and making it a success. If you need a 
forestry man write me, and I will furnish refer 
ences and complete outline of experience first 
letter. Address Box 5050, care of AMERIC \N 
FORESTRY MAGAZINE, Washington, D. rom 





FORESTER—Experienced graduate with eight 
years’ practical experience in lumbering and 
state forestry work desires position, either 
state or private work. Address Box 5055, care 
of AMERICAN FORESTRY M AGAZINE , 
Washington, D. C. (7-9-23 


GRADUATE FORESTER AND LANDSCAPE 
GARDENER—From large middle west ur 
versity, with eleven years of both technical 
practical experiefice in city park management; at 
present superintendent of 250 acres of parks a1 
playgrounds; open for engagement. Best of ref 
erences. Address Box 5060, care AMERICAN 
Forestry MacGazineé, Washington, D.C. (7-9-23). 


WANTED 


WANTED—Man for timber inspector for mine 
timber. Must be capable of taking care of s1 31] 
yard. Send full particulars in own handwriting, 
accompanying same with photograph. Address 
Box 10-10, care of AMERICAN ForEsTRY Mac 
ZINE, Washington, D. C. peso 





SOLICITOR for reputable Tree Surgery Com- 
pany, vicinity of New York City. Address Box 
5010, care of AMERICAN FORESTRY, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (3-5-23) 
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School of Forestry 
University of Idaho 


Four-Year Course, with oppor- 
tunity to specialize in General 
Forestry, Logging Engineer- 
ing and Forest Grazing. ° 


Forest Ranger Course, of high- 
school grade, covering one 
year of eight months. 


Special Short Course, covering 
twelve weeks, designed for 
those who cannot take the time 
for the fuller courses. 


No tuition is charged for any 
of the above courses, and other- 
wise expenses are the lowest. 


Correspondence Course. A 
course in Lumber and Its Uses 
is given by correspondence, 
for which a nominal charge 
is made. 


For further particulars address 
Dean, School of Forestry 
University of Idaho 
Idaho 


Moscow, = = 








HARVARD FOREST 


Petersham, 
Massachusetts 





A forest experiment station of two thou- 
sand acres, 14 years under management on 
a sustained yield. Large variety of silvi- 
cultural treatment in progress. Logging, 
milling, and marketing annually carried on. 
Extensive plantations established from the 
Forest nursery. 

Competent graduate students —e as 
candidates for degrees of M. F. or D. § 





RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 




















FORESTRY TRAINING 


In the Heart of the Rockies 


The Colorado School 
of Forestry 


A Department of Colorado College 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Four and five-year undergraduate courses 
and a two-year graduate course in technical 
forestry, leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Forestry and Master of Forestry. 

Forestry teaching in spring and fall at 
Manitou Forest (a 7,000 acre forest belong- 
ing to the School) and the winter term at 
Colorado Springs. 

Write for announcement giving full in- 
formation. 
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Your old friend 
bass, the scrappy 


— trout, pike, pick- 
r erel and muskie 


are all biting“*big” 
Say resort owners up North. 


Sling your kit and make reserva- 
tions for the whole family at one 
of the hotels, cottages or camps of 
Northern Wisconsin’s and upper 
Michigan’s 7000 lakes. Two excel- 
lent trains daily at convenient hours. 


Wisconsin Lakes 
Special 


leaves Chicago daily except Sun- 
day at 7:00 p. m. (Standard Time), 
arrives Northern lakes and woods 
country early next morning. Draw- 
ing-room and open section sleep- 
ing cars, observation-lounging car, 
serving appetizing luncheon and 
breakfast; and coaches. 


Ashiand Limited 


Lv. Chicago daily 5 p. m. (Stand- 
ard Time). Draw- 
ing room sleeping 
cars, dining car, 
coaches. 


Call or write for 
booklets, large de- 
tailed map, list of 
resorts and all in- 
formation about 
fares and accom- 
modations. 


Season, 30-day 

and week-end 

bargain vaca- 
tion fares 





Ask to have name placed 
on mailing list to receive 
fishing bulletin regularly. 











C. A. CAIRNS 
Pass’r Traffic Mer. 


Chicago & North 
mts Western Ry. 


(Vie awe 226 W. Jackson Street 
Chicago Passenger Terminal Chicago 








AMERICAN FORESTRY 


NATIONAL WOOD TURNERS OFFI- 
CIALLY ENDORSE ASSOCIATION 


At the recent annual convention of the 
National Association of Wood Turners, 
held in Chicago, the following resolution, 
commending the work of the American 
Forestry Association, was passed. 

“Recognizing the necessity of a national 
policy of reforestation, the National Asso- 
ciation of Wood Turners wishes to go on 
record as in favor of a sound reforestation 
policy, and hereby gives its approval of the 
aims and services of the American Forestry 
Association; their efforts to conserve our 
forest resources for future generations ; and 
recommends to our members its support as 
the best agency for aiding sound forest 
policies and imparting popular, as well as 
scientific, knowledge of forests and the wild 
life which they shelter.” 


FACTS WORTH THINKING ABOUT 


During the year 1920 just one eastern 
state, New York, cut more lumber than in 
the preceding year of 1919. In contrast to 
this eastern record is that of eleven western 
states whose lumber cut during 1920 ex- 
ceeded the cut of 1919. Thus forest ex- 
haustion slowly and silently has sapped the 
lumber-producing vitality of three-fourths 
of the states of the nation. 

In the decade ending 1920 the production 
of lumber in the United States decreased 
practically 25 per cent, while the population 
of the nation increased 15 per cent. As a 
result of these conflicting movements our 
per capita consumption dropped 37 per cent 
during the thirteen years preceding 10921. 
therefore, cutting 


Receding forests are, 





SLEEP on AIR 


—iA 
COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET 








COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET 


NOT A FILTHY SWEAT-BOX SLEEP- 
ING BAG but an IDEAL, outdoor bed 
with air mattress and pillow enclosed within 


a waterproof felt-lined cover, Weighs 12 


pounds and packs 8x8x 25 in. 
RECOMMENDED and APPROVED 
by Forest, Reclamation, and Geodetic 
Service of the U. S. Government 

Metropolitan products have stood the test 
for 40 years and are recommended by 
thousands of reliable campers, woodsmen, 
automobilists, and fishermen for quality and 
durability. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


OR MONEY REFUNDED 
Write today for latest catalogue 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS COMPANY 





105 Marble Street ATHOL, MASS. 








down our per capita consumption of lumber 
at the rate of 3 per cent a year. 

Practically 50 per cent of the lumber 
consumed in the United States is used in 
the states north of Tennessee and east of 
Iowa. 

The five leading states in lumber produc- 
tion in the United States during 1920, men- 
tioned in order of their production, were 
Washington, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, and California. These five states 
produced 50 per cent of all lumber cut in 
the nation in 1920, 


Oregon, 


CALIFORNIA FIRE LAW 
STRENGTHENED 


The California State law relating to the 
setting of fires and the equipment to be 
used on engines operated on areas where 
there is danger of fire was not changed 
during the last session of the legislature, 
but an additional section was added, requir- 
ing certain equipment on all engines used 
in the woods, which will be of great value 
in preventing fires from logging equipment, 
as it requires essentially the Forest Service 
procedure upon owned lands, 
The Governor has also signed the insect- 
control bill, which, patterned after the 
Oregon law, will make possible compulsory 


privately 


co-operation of timber-land owners to con- 
trol the bark beetle. 


BLIMPS TO WAR ON GIPSY MOTH 


An interesting development in the fight 
for the suppression and control of the gipsy 
moth is the co-operation of the U. S. Army 
Air Service with the Department of Agri- 
culture in supplying pony blimps for the 
attack on strategic positions of the damag- 
ing moth army along a wide front in New 
Hampshire. 

In thick forests and also upon hilltops 
ordinary methods of spraying are not prac- 
ticable and the use of fast airplanes has 
also been discarded. The slower-moving 
blimp, it is believed, by hovering over the 
infested areas, will prove a more effective 
medium for the thorough spraying of the 
trees. The work is now under way, the De- 
partment reports, and the announcement of 
results will be awaited with interest. 


PLANTING BY MINING COMPANIES 


Eight years ago the mining companies of 
Pennsylvania were planting only 7,600 trees. 
During the spring of 1922, 38 coal companies 
of the state planted in the aggregate I,- 
137,175 forest trees. These companies lead 
all groups of tree-planters in the Keystone 
State, planting enough trees to reforest about 
1,200 acres of idle land. It has been esti- 
mated that when the'trees planted this spring 
reach maturity they will yield at least 36,- 
000,000 board feet of lumber. 

This special planting indicates the extent 
to which the mining companies of Penn- 
sylvania are awakening to the need of pro- 
viding mine timbers for the future. 








YOU use the FORESTS— 


When you build a HOME. When you drive an AUTOMOBILE. 
When you eat a MEAL. When you ride on a TRAIN. 

When you read a NEWSPAPER. When you go to the MOVIE. 

When you go CAMPING or HUNTING. When you build a FIRE. 


In hundreds of other things you do, you use the forest—every day—in one form or another. Abundant 
forests stand for a better America, a higher standard of living, happier and more prosperous homes, a greater 
outdoors, better fishing and hunting, more beautiful roads, more wild flowers and wild life—for all that makes 
for a better, cleaner, and healthier life. 


YOU, Mr. American Citizen, are using your FOREST CAPITAL more than four times faster than 
it is being replaced. If you handled your BANK ACCOUNT in that manner, what would you leave your 
CHILDREN? 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING TO HELP PERPETUATE THE FOREST? 
YOU CAN HELP. It will take only a few minutes of your time. Urge your friends to become mem- 
bers of the American Forestry Association, which stands for the protection and perpetuation of American 


forests in a sane, conscientious way. It is the least you can do to HELP KEEP FORESTS OUTDOORS 
AND IN 


DO THIS FOR YOUR FRIENDS, YOURSELF, AND YOUR CHILDREN. 


IN RETURN, they will receive AMERICAN FORESTRY which will interest and enlighten their whole 
family. 


CLIP THE APPLICATION BLANK ON PAGE 502 
AND MAKE IT COUNT FOR A MEMBER 























Are You Taking Full Advantage of 
Your Membership? 


Do you know that you can purchase, through your Association, practically any book published at a 
discount of 10 per cent? 

Send us a list of the books you want, together with remittance equal to 90 per cent of the regular 
price and the books will be delivered to your home by parcel post. If list price is not available send 
deposit sufficient to cover and difference will be refunded. Members who purchase several books each 


month and who prefer to pay monthly may send check sufficient to cover month’s purchases in advance. 
Check will be deposited to their credit and used as needed. 


TAKE FULL ADVANTAGE OF YOUR MEMBERSHIP AND GIVE US A LIST OF THE BOOKS 
YOU WANT 


ORDERS AND INQUIRIES TO 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


914 Fourteenth Street N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


























EXPECT TO BE LIVING IN 1950? 


FINE! THEN READ THIS: 


\ Life Membership in ‘The American Forestry Association costs $100.00, and carries with it a lite sub- 


scription to the monthly publication, AMERICAN Foresrry, in additien to a full paid-up membership in the 


\ssociation. THE “PLAN 


Life Membership payments are deposited in a special savings fund, which draws interest. 
in amount sufficient to cover the membership dues of each Lite Member is withdrawn and used for current 


Fach year 


Any accumulated surplus is invested or used under the direction of the Board of Directors. 


A FEW OF THE ADVANTAGES ARE: 
TO YOU TO YOUR ASSOCIATION 


. A definite saving in dollars and cents. 1. Saves cost collecting dues. 
; . ceivi MERICAN Forestry and all other ; 
insures — es A. —, : ‘s 2. Creates a permanent endowment. 
literature issued by the Association. 
3. Eliminates keeping record of the date to which dues are paid. 


expenses. 


. Permits an expansion of the work. 
This proposition is such a good “BUY” that you cannot afford to pass it up 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
914 FOURTEENTH STREET N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 











RATE OR RETURN—WHICH? 


There are two courses open to any space user: 
1. He may select media which have a low milline RATE; or 
2. He may select media which have a reputation for high RETURNS (sales per dollar spent 
for advertising). 


AMERICAN FORESTRY has been placed in the latter group by leading space users 
for the following reasons: 


. Over two-thirds (67.29% to be exact) of its readers are multiple customers; that is, they buy 
and advise for others as well as for themselves. 

. Circulation has grown gradually and an effort has been made to confine its circulation to the 
better class of people rather than to build circulation by all kinds of methods merely as 
justification for a high advertising rate. 

. Readers are the leaders in their communities. 

. 97.8% net paid circulation. 

. 99.1% by mail-to-the-subscriber circulation. 


5. We estimate the average annual salary of our readers to be $4,305. 





You need a copy of “Distribution of the June, 1923, issue of the AMERICAN ForeSTRY 
occupational analysis of the readers.” 2 


POST CARD FOR IT TODAY 


Western Advertising Representative EasternAdvertising Representatives 
“paras AMERICAN FORESTRY coxcranrine a 10cxson 


A. T. SEARS 
WASHINGTON, D. “ 7 W. 16th Street New York, N. Y. 


Peoples Gas Building IChicago, Ill. 


Magazine, including an | 
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